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$15,000,000,000 
For VICTORY! 


This is a tremendous, stupendous sum 
of money — whatever money is. 


This is the amount we need to hit 
Hitler and jar the Japs. 


We may need more later if the Nazis 
and the Nipponese prove stubborn. 


Right now, we need $15,000,000,000 
to finance the war program. 


Back the boys who are fighting for us 
by buying War Bonds and Stamps. 


* 


THIRD 
WAR 
LOAN 


. 
The readers of AMERICA are the best 
of Americans. 

They know that every bond bought 
means more boys saved. 

They realize that they are fighting 
on the home front. 

The goal is total victory, and peace 
with justice and charity. 


So, back the attack with every cent— 
Spend in War Bonds. 
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Rosert C. HartNert, after a summer spent as a Guest- 
Editor in the America office, has retreated to the aca- 
demic calm of Fordham, where he will devote himself to 
research. An earnest advocate of world collaboration to 
promote peace and prosperity, he here analyzes the sins 
of omission and commission following World War I 
which paved the way for World War II. The second, and 
concluding, chapter will appear next week. ... CoL 
ConraD H. Lanza, AMERIca’s military analyst, supple- 
ments his usual column with a survey of the Italian and 
Russian fronts, from the professional military point of 
view. . . . H. C. McGrynis contributes the first of the 
three articles published in this issue on the burning 
home-front question of youthful deliquency. Mr. McGin- 
nis, a Pennsylvania free-lance writer with a fancy for 
statistics, interprets the crime-record figures recently 
released by the FBI. . . . Sister DoLoricz, a doughty 
champion of young people in spite of, or because of, 
teaching them, protests the claim that “good children 
aren’t news” by publicizing the constructive work of in- 
dividual boys and ls to meet this very problem of 
delinquency. Sister Dolorice formerly taught in Milwau- 
kee, and will be at Sacred Heart, Washington, D. C., this 
year. . . . CLamRe Lisxkg, of the national staff of Girl 
Scouts, adds to the record of individual work on the 
bright side, the story of fine group work done by young 
girls under direction of the three main girls’ organiza- 
tions. Miss Liske, a native of Milwaukee, (are they try- 
ing to make us Milwaukee-conscious?) is a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin. . . . Sister Juuig, O.P., sug- 
gests how Homer might have described our great me- 
chanical sea giants and tin fish in his epics. Since com- 
pleting her studies at Oxford, she has been teaching 
English at Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











The Pope’s Captivity. Vatican City, to all appear- 
ances, is virtually a possession of Field Marshal 
Gen. Albert von Kesselring, Commander in Chief 
of the Nazi forces in southern Italy. The Germans 
announce that they have taken the Vatican under 
their “protection.” This is sufficiently ominous to 
anyone who recalls Hitler’s methods of treating 
either nations or individuals whom he chooses to 
“protect.” There exists, therefore, ample ground 
for dismay and apprehension. The investment of 
St. Peter’s Square by Nazi machine guns—whether 
or not it technically violates the boundaries of the 
Vatican—is a hideous indication that the physical 
helplessness of the Holy See is closed within the 
embrace of a Power that knows no law but that 
of force and the policies which force dictates. For 
anything is possible, in view of the Nazi record 
for faithlessness and the consummate Nazi ability 
to harass and annoy. Anything might be expected 
as a result of the special hatred entertained by 
Hitler and his followers for the Holy See. And 
this hatred has been aroused to white heat by the 
persistent determination with which the Vatican 
radio has repeatedly exposed and denounced Nazi 
policies and teachings. 


Blood on the White Cassock. When we turn from 
sheer possibility, however, and conjecture what is 
likely to happen during the term of the Pope's 
captivity, we can feel fairly sure that—barring 
some incredible stupidity—the Nazi occupiers will 
not resort to brutality which would only result in 
immediately horrifying the world and would im- 
measurably enhance the moral dignity of the Pope. 
When Pius XII returned to the Vatican after con- 
soling the terrorized and wounded in the bomb- 
stricken areas, a stain of blood, it is reported, re- 
mained upon his white cassock. A Pope with blood 
on his cassock is no person to be trifled with, in 
more senses than one. Direct insults and harsh 
force majeure, violent personal attacks upon the 
Pope or his household would bring sorry boon to 
the Nazis. By the time these conjectures are in 
print, events may have given them the lie. But in 
view of the published facts it is evident that Kesser- 
ling is diabolically making use of the Pope’s pres- 
ence in Rome, as he has already indicated, “as a 
guarantee against wholesale Allied aerial bom- 
bardment of German lines of communications.” 
He will try to hide, therefore, the hurried Nazi 
repairs of these communications behind the Pope’s 
white cassock, but he will be diligent in making 
sure that the rest of the world shall derive as 
little benefit as possible from that steadfast and 
unterrified Papal presence. 


A Paramount Question. In view of the Pope’s situa- 
tion, therefore, a paramount question arises. Will 


the Holy Father be able to regain any communi- 
cation with the outside world? During the war this 
communication has been partly cut off from the 
use of normal means, but he still has had open 
to him the use of diplomatic immunity as well as 
the radio. Open communications affect the Holy 
Father in a three-fold manner. They carry his 
speaking or teaching voice to the entire globe. 
They enable him to fulfil his worldwide task of 
spiritual government or supreme pastorate, by com- 
municating with the Bishops of the Church Uni- 
versal. They permit him to exercise a wonderful 
variety of charitable works—conveying consoling 
messages to and from war prisoners and civilians, 
regardless of race or creed; sending financial aid 
to sufferers, arranging even for exchanges of pris- 
oners. The isolation of the Holy See is, therefore, 
not merely a concern of the Church’s internal Gov- 
ernment. It is a principal concern for international 
peace and human welfare in time of war. The news 
is reported by UP from Madrid that the Germans 
have restricted the free use of the Vatican radio 
and have virtually halted communication with the 
outside world. Diplomats at the Vatican are unable 
to send messages to their respective governments. 
Such a development is a blow to humanity even 
more than it is to the Holy See, which rests upon 
the unshakable Rock of Peter. The Papacy began 
in martyrdom and has survived repeated captivi- 
ties. Innocent I, Gregory VI, Boniface VIII, and— 
in our days—Pius VI, Pius VII and Pius [X shared 
Pius XII’s trials. But it is an insult to all mankind 
to smother, at this time, the voice and moral pres- 
ence of the greatest peace-maker in the world. 


Wallace Rings the Bell. Vice President Wallace’s 
speech at Chicago on September 11 stated with 
force and clarity the fundamental steps that this 
nation must take to assure both domestic and in- 
ternational tranquillity in the postwar world. These 
steps are: political collaboration with other nations 
in a juridical order designed to settle international 
disputes peacefully; economic collaboration with 
other nations to deal with international causes of 
unemployment and over-production; the fullest use 
of natural resources within each nation to satisfy 
the “needs of the common man everywhere for 
jobs, opportunity, health and security.” The re- 
markable similarity of these proposals to the pro- 
gram sketched by the Holy Father in his Christ- 
mas allocutions will be obvious, and it is a most 
encouraging sign for a better world of the future 
that Mr. Wallace publicly proclaims and defends 
them. The Vice President suggested that we go 
forward under the banner of “Democracy First.” 
Democracy, he explained, means the “supremacy 
of freedom in both the economic and the political 
world,” and “freedom means respect for the dignity 
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of the individual.” Only in this way, he affirmed, 
can man enjoy those rights which “God gave every 
one of us.” There remains now one further step. 
Mr. Wallace must show us how the necessary plan- 
ning for peace and prosperity can be reconciled 
with individual liberty. We venture to suggest that 
he can find light on this critical problem in the 
same Papal Encyclical which he quoted in his justi- 
fied condemnation of cartels. 


Italian Armistice. The ferocity of the fighting in 
Italy today cannot blink the tremendous victory 
won by the Allies in the surrender of that nation. 
In the terms of that surrender, none stands out 
better than Article 2: “Italy will use her best en- 
deavors to deny to the Germans facilities that 
might be used against the United Nations.” Italy 
is called upon to defend herself, and to aid the 
oncoming Allies in the move to reconstitute her 
as a sovereign state, something she has failed to 
be ever since benighted Benito tied her in the 
Nazi-centered Axis. Our war aims are thus shown 
to our former enemy in the clearest light. We have 
no will to take liberty from her people, to treat 
them as a subject, conquered race. Our purpose 
in this war—military and diplomatic—is to break 
the throttling hold of aggressor nations, and to 
bring back the world to a decent respect for the 
dignity of man. Italians who have a manly courage 
will rally to this call, and the more energetic and 
bold their rallying, the quicker will be their deliv- 
erance. For we come, and we fight, as men who 
“hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights . . . life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


Church Union Denounced. The stand of Episcopal 
Bishop William T. Manning on Church Union is a 
most heartening sign of the persistence of belief 
in the Divinity of Christ among some non-Cath- 
olics. Certain “Basic Principles” have been pro- 
posed for organic union between the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian churches. In the eyes of Bishop Man- 
ning, acceptance of these “Basic Principles” would 
deny the Divine origin of Christianity. “If the 
Basic Principles were adopted,” he asserted, “the 
Episcopal Church would lose its historical identity 
and be transformed into a Presbyterian Church.” 
The crux, to him, was the “threefold ministry” of 
bishops, priests and deacons. In a remarkable state- 
ment he held this ministry “to be of Divine origin 
and therefore of equal authority with the Scrip- 
tures, the Creed and the Sacraments themselves.” 
The stand is commendable. Surely Catholics wish all 
to be of “one fold and one shepherd,” and they 
pray with Our Lord “that they be one, as Thou, 
Father, and I are one.” But we wish all others to 
embrace, not their own self-fashioned unity, but 
the unity which Christ established. It is vain to 
seek this unity on a basis of denial of the work of 
Our Lord in the actual historical building of the 
Church. Acceptance of the historical fact is the 
first step. Union outside of it has no Christian 
value. 
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Teen-Age Voters. If Georgia Democrats have their 
way, teen-agers will vote in every State of the 
Union. Governor Ellis Arnall has announced that 
he will ask the forthcoming Democratic National 
Convention to favor lowering the legal voting age 
to eighteen. His own State led the way on August 
4 by a constitutional amendment. It looks as if 
General Marshall started something when he asked 
Congress to give him selectees of eighteen and 
nineteen. If he has time to wonder about politics, 
the Chief of Staff is probably very surprised at 
this unforeseen consequence. He clearly was not 
thinking of the proper qualifications of a voter 
when he asked Congress to give him younger men 
for combat duty. He wanted “docile minds and 
unattached hearts.” Older men, the Army had 
found, wanted to know the why’s and wherefore’s 
of every command and regulation; husbands and 
fathers had gone to pieces when things went wrong 
at home. The Army wanted, and got, pliable and 
carefree selectees to mold into an effective fighting 
force. They seem to be satisfied. But will the Ameri- 
can public be satisfied with an electorate of pliable 
and carefree voters? “Docile minds and unattached 
hearts” do not make the best kind of an electorate. 
This country needs voters who really want “to 
know the why’s and wherefore’s” of the measures 
they are asked to approve; it needs husbands and 
fathers who worry about the affairs at home and 
so can cast an intelligent vote. 


Blue Grass Moldy. Kentucky, by a recent court de- 
cision, refuses to carry Catholic children to paro- 
chial schools in buses supported by general taxes. 
Fuel and tires are, to date, unavailable for private 
buses to perform the same task. The Kentucky edi- 
tion of an Ohio newspaper bemoans the situation, 
but on the following day it editorializes a plea of 
the Kentucky Education Association for Federal 
Aid to its tax-supported schools. “When Congress 
reconvenes,”’ says the Cincinnati Times Star, “the 
bill providing for such appropriation will come up 
for discussion and vote.” Then follows the plea, 
with editorial approbation. The basis of the plea 
for a grant to Kentucky of $9,104,760, is that “a 
country that is spending hundreds of billions for 
liberty ought to be sure that these [pupils] ... 
know what to do with liberty.” But the real trouble 
seems to be that their leaders do not know what 
to do with liberty—their editors and their states- 
men. Parochial-school children are citizens of Ken- 
tucky, and deserve the same benefits provided to 
other children of the State. Liberty, like justice, 
has no eye for favorites. One who denies liberty 
brings trouble on himself. 


Wells of Learning. Prolonged drought often de- 
presses the underground water-table to danger- 
ous levels. Ensuing seasons find crops withered, 
cattle emaciated, men thirsting and dust blown 
over the land. In the land of things intellectual, 
warfare often brings a drought of that research 
which is needed to fill the wells of knowledge and 
keep the springs of learning ever live and purling 
through the meadows of the mind. Cheering, then, 














is the news that Fordham University now sponsors 
a fruitful program of research in Early Christian 
biography. Its name, Prosopographia Christiana, 
means just that, a biographical dictionary, com- 
plete with documentary evidence, on all Christians 
and persons intimately associated with Christianity 
during the first seven centuries. A group of com- 
petent scholars, recruited all over the world, is 
working under central guidance to compile this 
fund of information from primary sources and to 
give it to the learned profession in a suitably printed 
vehicle. The task is immense, but the work already 
done assures us that no wartime drought will dry 
up the fountains from which in following years 
to draw inspiration and wisdom. 


Football in Wartime. Oak and maple leaves, turned 
yellow and red in the first frosts, freshen the spirit 
of every American, whether he be at home or in 
the uniform of his country on distant battlefields. 
For he then looks forward to the weekend sessions 
of combat on the football fields of the nation. Last 
Sunday the schedules of the 1943 season were re- 
leased. Strangely enough, most of our old favor- 
ites are there, though previous notices had led us 
to expect a very withered roster of games this 
year. Conferences long revered continue their 
bouts and championship struggles. Surprises are 
said to be in store in many a closed practice-ses- 
sion, though several former heavyweights in this 
business now advertise 17-year-old backfields, and 
guards and tackles of the thinnish variety. A con- 
spicuous void appears among those schools which 
are entirely given over to Army Training programs. 
With rare exceptions these will muster no pigskin 
toters for the duration. With a tear for these un- 
fortunates, we voice satisfaction that the vigor and 
joy of sports will be with us, to cheer us through 
the bleak days of national sacrifice and effort. 


Realism and War. In the vision of the breaking of 
the seals, as recorded in the Apocalypse, Saint John 
saw Four Horsemen materialize, and the Horse- 
men were War, Strife, Famine and Pestilence. Of 
these i.ge-old scourges of the human race, the worst 
is surely War, for war epitomizes all the material 
evils which afflict fallen man. But war has its ro- 
mantic side, also, and we have learned to disguise 
its horrors with bloodless words and gallant pic- 
tures. We talk easily of encircling the enemy, roll- 
ing back his flanks and storming his cities. We show 
pretty snapshots of precision-bombing and battle- 
ships in a rolling sea. Almost unconsciously, a 
reader of war bulletins assumes the attitude of a 
spectator at a chess match. He forgets that the 
chessmen who are doing the wheeling and the 
storming and the bombing are flesh-and-blood hu- 
man beings who are made prisoners, are mangled 
and killed. The War Department’s new policy of 
showing pictures of American casualties is aimed 
to destroy this illusion. The sight of an American 
paratrooper mangled and killed by enemy fire is 
not pleasant, but it can and should be salutary. It 
ought to lead us to work harder here at home, to 
make sacrifices more cheerfully and generously. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


GERMAN troops are reported within Vatican City, 
policing the square before St. Peter’s. To an offer 
of “protection” and removal to a safe place, the 
Holy Father is said to have replied with a clear 
though kindly negative. 

> Tokyo, according to Religious News Service, has 
set up an official Board of Instruction “to handle 
all matters pertaining to the teachings of the 
Church.” Among the “extensive activities” of the 
Board are supervision of prayer-books and all 
books and periodicals published by the Church, and 
examination of the Church’s official messages and 
other public documents. 

> Father B. C. Jaeger, pastor of St. Mary’s Church 
in Elizabeth, Illinois, will soon open a second “Boys 
Town” there, modeled in every way after the Boys 
Town of Father Flanagan near Omaha, Nebraska. 
> The League of the Sacred Heart in Canada now 
numbers 380,000, according to figures released in 
the current General Council of the League held in 
Quebec. 

> Mrs. Roosevelt, in a letter to the Knights of Co- 
lumbus Catholic Interest Committee, has avowed 
withdrawal of her endorsement of The Protestant, 
the virulently anti-Catholic paper edited by Ken- 
neth Leslie. 

> Writing editorially of our Chaplains, the New 
York Herald Tribune states: “He [General Arnold | 
says: “The nearer men get to the battlefront, the 
more serious they become—and when they get se- 
rious, religion comes out.’ We agree with General 
Arnold that religion is coming out in this war— 
and certainly his men of God, in camp and at the 
front, have been brave workers in this emergency.”’ 
> Why is the altar bread shaped like a coin? An- 
swering this question in the quarterly Theological 
Studies for September, 1943, the Rev. Gerald 
Ellard, S.J., shows that the resemblance is no mere 
accident. It recalls the offertory procession that 
fell into disuse during the eleventh century, in 
favor of monetary offerings. The host upon the 
altar itself began then to be “minted,” so to speak, 
in the form of a coin. 

> After the wreck of the Congressional Limited, an 
injured soldier lay on an emergency-ward table as 
a surgeon prepared to operate. A priest and a vol- 
unteer worker stood beside the table. Suddenly the 
soldier looked at the priest and grabbed his hand. 
He gasped: “Take good care of me, Father. My 
Mother would want it that way.” As the priest was 
giving assurance that good care was being taken, 
the soldier died. 

> Father Leo O’Hea, S.J., Principal of the Catholic 
Workers College at Oxford University, will arrive 
next month for a three months’ lecture tour in this 
country. He will visit especially Trade Unionist 
groups. 

>The “Army of Prayer,” reports the N.C.W.C. 
News Service, is reciting 122,000 Rosaries daily for 
persons in the service and for peace. In Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, a companion “League for Victory” offers 
a monthly Rosary and Holy Communion for the 


same purpose. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THE week ending September 14, has been filled 
with important events. An armistice had earlier 
been signed between Italy and the Allies on the 
3rd, but this had been kept secret. The reason was 
that an invasion of Italy was in prospect. It was 
believed that if information of the armistice were 
announced just before the invasion reached its 
destination, the startling news might create confu- 
sion within the ranks of the enemy. As the inva- 
sion was scheduled to land during the night of 8-9 
September, announcement of the armistice was re- 
leased late on the preceding afternoon. 

Unfortunately, while most encouraging to the 
Allies, it did not confuse the enemy. The Germans 
had located the expedition steaming towards the 
Gulf of Salerno, and were prepared to receive it. 
They had taken over the coast defenses, and no 
Italians have been reported in this area. 

The German air force attacked our convoy while 
it was still miles away. Preliminary reports indi- 
cate that this failed to cause any damage. The ships 
then closed in. The Navy laid a smoke screen to 
cover the transports against artillery-fire from 
German batteries on shore. The warships shelled 
the coast. Barges sped away before dawn, filled 
with American and British troops. 

Landings were at Salerno and at other places 
as far off as the Sele River, 23 miles to the south. 
First troops reached shore before sunrise, and did 
not meet much resistance. The second and third 
waves were heavily fired on long before they 
reached the beach, while the men already on shore 
became subject to severe shelling and bombing. 

Since the landing started on the morning of the 
9th, very little news has been available. It seems 
clear that the Germans have fiercely resisted the 
invasion, and that the Allies are having the most 
severe battle they have yet had in the Mediterra- 
nean campaign. The city of Salerno, which is 
perched on the side of a mountain overlooking the 
sea, is reported as having changed hands several 
times. The Germans claim to have sunk an impos- 
ing number of barges, transports, and some war- 
ships. This, however, lacks confirmation. The Ger- 
man air force has been strongly reinforced and, 
as is customary with them, is exceedingly active 
over the battlefield. 

In the meantime, strong German forces have 
occupied north Italy, and much of central and 
south Italy. They have relieved the Italian troops 
in France, in the Balkans and on the island of 
' Rhodes. They claim that within five days of the 
armistice half a million Italians have surrendered 
to them. They have taken Rome, where only a 
token resistance was made by nearly 100,000 Italian 
troops near that great city. 

The Italian Government escaped from Rome. So 
did Mussolini, from wherever he was. The two 
escaped parties, each from some secret place, are 
engaged in a competition by radio, to rally what 
is left of the Italian fighting spirit, if any, to their 
respective sides, by appropriate broadcasts. 

CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


IN the widespread discussion of State Department 
reorganization growing out of the departure of 
Sumner Welles as Undersecretary, one important 
fact frequently has escaped attention, ie., that 
foreign relations are shifting increasingly from the 
realm of politics to that of economics. 

This trend is implicit in the establishment with- 
in the State Department under Secretary Hull of 
the Office of Foreign Economic Coordination, a sort 
of policy umbrella under which operate the Office 
of Economic Warfare, the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration, Governor Lehman’s Office of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Operations, and other 
agencies. Further moves in this sphere can be ex- 
pected. 

How basic is this shift is reflected also in that 
section of the Four Freedoms which urges that 
access to the world’s raw materials sources must 
be a keystone of international well being and amity. 
It is the sensible approach to the problem of sup- 
plying peoples of all nations with the means of a 
decent living, one which often found little solution 
in the diplomacy of an earlier day. 

That politics is fundamental to foreign relations 
is too patent to need stating, but there may be a 
day ahead when the dungarees of a man unload- 
ing rubber or bauxite on a nation’s docks will be as 
surely the garb of foreign relations as cutaway coat 
and striped trousers. 

The Hull reciprocal trade policies are rooted in 
the idea that foreign trade, as a basis of inter- 
national well being, is rightfully a give-and-take 
proposition. Not that we can sell everything and 
buy nothing, because the nation with which we do 
business would be without exchange to pay for our 
goods, but that we must buy as well as sell. 

That Latin America, Argentine excepted, was 
ready to stand by the Allies in the present war 
was due not alone to political diplomacy, but to 
increasingly amicable trade and economic relations 
with the southern republics in recent years. 

The meaning of all this, in relation to the much- 
disputed organizational lines of the State Depart- 
ment, would seem to be that officials who are in 
charge of economic phases of foreign relations will 
have a steadily rising weight in determining fu- 
ture policy of the United States abroad. The eco- 
nomic side of the Department already has attrac- 
ted some men of fine abilities. 

That some reorganization is due in the Depart- 
ment is acknowledged by most of its friends. But 
as between the strident charges of some of Mr. 
Hull’s loudest critics and the record of the last 
three or four years, there certainly is a consider- 
able weight of evidence on the side of the Secre- 


tary. 
The policies which gave us Iceland and Green- 
land when we neded them as Atlantic stepping- 
stones, which kept Latin America with us, opened 
North Africa to our armies with amazingly small 
losses, and kept Spain off our flank—these and 
others have contributed mightily to Allied effort in 
this war. CHARLES LUCEY 

















A GOOD LOOK BACKWARD 
GIVES A BETTER VIEW FORWARD 


ROBERT C. HARTNETT 











THIS autumn the American people will have their 
last chance to make the most far-reaching political 
decision of modern times. It will be the chance to 
decide whether they will seek to lay the founda- 
tions of international security by political collabo- 
ration with other Powers, and how far they are 
willing to go to make the venture a success. 

Unless they decide in favor of a system of world- 
wide cooperation and are determined to see it 
through, there will be no “postwar” period. We 
shall in that case have to transform “the American 
way” into a permanent system of high-tens.uned 
militarization. We shall have to build armaments 
sky-high, keep a huge standing army by drastic 
compulsion of military service, and regiment our 
civilian economy for war purposes. And it is highly 
doubtful whether we could protect ourselves even 
by these measures—supposing for the moment that 
the American people would ever agree to submit 
to them. 

The only alternative is to decide to team up with 
other nations in some type of world-wide political 
organization. This is the only possible way in which 
we can substitute the rule of law for the rule of 
force. The rule of force is basically immoral; it is 
economically suicidal; it is culturally and religious- 
ly destructive of all that makes life decent and 
human on this planet. The only way God ever 
meant us to work out our earthly life was under 
the rule of law. 

This sounds fine. But (you are thinking), look at 
the fiasco of the League of Nations. We in this 
country want to live peaceably with our world 
neighbors, all right. But how can you have world- 
wide political cooperation with those ill-behaved 
neighbors whom history has bequeathed to us? We 
might cope with their vicious habits if we had only 
Japan and Germany on our hands. But Russia is 
unpredictable; Britain and France keep going off 
in opposite directions; Italy and Spain are unstable; 
China is weak; the Balkan States are at each 
other’s throats; India is more of a problem than an 
asset. This leaves us with the Latin-American na- 
tions, Canada, Australia, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Belgium, Holland and a few peoples too small 
to pull any weight. We cannot play big-league poli- 
tics with them alone. 

But the big Powers can no more afford to limp 
along the way they have been doing than we can. 
They, as well as we, will have to learn, if they have 
not already learned, the lessons of the past two 


decades—the truth taught by a nearly fatal experi- 
ence, that we must hang together or we shall hang 
separately. 

Moreover, the facts do not bear out our self- 
assurance that we had no part in pulling out the 
underpinnings of international stability. 

Most of us have had dinned into our ears the 
critical dates in the Thirties when first Japan, in 
1931 (and again in 1937), then Italy in 1935, and 
finally Germany in 1934 and annually from 1936 
on, thumbed their noses at the democracies which 
had dismally failed to make secure the military vic- 
tory of 1918. In reality, the fatal weakness of the 
Allied coalition showed through much earlier—as 
early, in fact, as the two months following the 
Armistice of November 11, 1918. 

By the end of the Twenties, the League of Na- 
tions, the focus of so many hopes, was hanging on 
the ropes without ever having been hit a hard blow. 
It had never been in good condition, and fell ex- 
hausted from its own shadow-boxing. In the next 
decade Japan, Italy and Germany reached a point 
where they were ready to take advantage of a 
state of international instability that had existed 
from as far back as 1918 on. 

The review of this progressive instability from 
1918 to 1928 should prove instructive as we draw 
nearer to the immediate aftermath of the second 
World War. 

In 1918-1919, just when the Allies should have 
been in a position to reap the fruits of their deci- 
sive military victory, their coalition began to dis- 
integrate. 

In the first place, they had laid no groundwork 
during the war for the administration of a common 
policy at its end. War had found the European 
States prepared; peace, unprepared. As Professors 
Haines and Hoffman say, in their important book, 
The Origins and Background of the Second World 
War: 

Two months of unexampled confusion elapsed be- 

tween the Compiégne armistice and the opening of 

the Peace Conference. During that time and for long 
afterward, central and eastern Europe, together with 
much of western and northern Asia, was a scene of 
civil war, revolution, economic paralysis, starvation, 
and every form of human misery. ... A Supreme 

War Council at Paris sent numerous military con- 

trol commissions to various points, but it was im- 

possible to govern fully the flow of events. As a re- 

ny nas multiplied and deepened in complex- 

y. I 


The first and most widespread disturbance nat- 
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urally broke loose in the Russian sector. There 
the Communist Republic was engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle against enemies at home. The 
Allies became more and more deeply (and yet quite 
ineffectually) involved in the Russian civil war as 
enemies of the Revolution. The net result, of course, 
was that Communist-controlled Russia was aliena- 
ted from the Allies. The defection of Russia threw 
the whole of Eastern Europe into disorder, and con- 
fronted even Central Europe with the spectre of 
Communism. Matters might have been mended 
somewhat except that the Western Powers had no 
agreed-upon Russian policy. 

At Paris the decisions were in the hands of five 
great Powers: Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan 
and the United States. France was anxious to keep 
Germany under; and Japan was most interested 
in tying down Russia. These aims conflicted. 

To social progressives like Wilson and Lloyd 
George, moreover, old-fashioned schemes of balance 
of power made no appeal. They were looking for- 
ward to new conceptions of international accord. 
Clemenceau, on the other hand, was a hard-headed 
realist. He wanted the Big Four (Britain, France, 
Italy and the United States) to agree privately on 
the conditions of peace to be imposed upon the 
enemy, and to stage the Peace Conference to found 
the League of Nations later. But Wilson insisted 
on writing his fond dream into the terms of the 
treaty itself. 

So, while the world was waiting to be made over, 
Russia was torn by civil strife, and the infant Ger- 
man Republic made its first halting steps beset by 
the threat both of Communism and of resurgent 
militarism. The Red peril frightened all Central 
Europe. At the same time, “Greeks, Rumanians, 
Italians, Poles, Ukrainians, Arabs and Armenians 
were straining for the prizes to which they thought 
themselves entitled.” In the face of these and other 
widespread disorders, the weakness and lack of 
cohesion of the Allies was already plain. 

In the Peace Conference itself the principle of 
national self-determination was worked to death— 
with a few notable exceptions. Finland, Poland, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo- 
slavia and Albania sprang into being as independent 
States. The same principle was applied in fixing 
most of the frontiers—Italian, Hungarian, German, 
Rumanian, Bulgarian, Greek and Turkish. 

National self-determination is in itself a sound 
principle, if placed in the context of other sound 
principles. But, as Erich Hula has pointed out (So- 
cial Research for February, 1943), it has been 
erroneously allied with determinism and ethnic 
particularism. If coupled with a “tribal’’ ideology— 
as it so often is in Europe—its wholesale applica- 
tion was bound to whip up a frenzy of nationalistic 
emotions, making no concessions whatever to the 
exigencies of European order. When the greatest 
need was for the spirit of inter-dependence, it threw 
the door wide open to the spirit of absolute in- 
dependence. The Allies released everywhere cen- 
trifugal forces of which they were never after- 
wards to gain control. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
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HITLER'S STRATEGY 
IN ITALY AND RUSSIA 


COL. CONRAD H. LANZA 











THE surrender of Italy has profoundly modified 
conditions in Europe. That this surrender would 
occur was foreseen from that day—July 25—-when 
Mussolini was overthrown. Hitler saw the danger 
to Germany immediately. 

When Mussolini fell, Hitler acted quickly. This is 
a quality which in the past has brought him and 
Germany considerable advantages. He convened a 
council to reconsider and advise him on the whole 
military and political situation. It met continuously 
from July 29 to August 5. Its members included 
the leaders of the Army, Navy and Air forces, and 
the heads of important Government departments. 
Whether Hitler accepted the recommendations sub- 
mitted to him, or modified them, is not yet known. 
But he promptly made two decisions. 

The first concerned Italy, and the second Russia. 
The first sign of the decision as to Italy was noted 
on August 1, while that on Russia did not show 
until some ten days later. It seems that the council 
considered the Italian situation the more urgent 
matter, and submitted its recommendation thereto, 
at least in part, within twenty-four hours. 

At this date, rioters in Italian cities were de- 
manding peace. Italian soldiers in Sicily were re- 
fusing to fight; by tens of thousands they were 
surrendering to any Allied force near by. Rumors 
were prevalent that the new Italian Government 
was secretly seeking an armistice. The German Se- 
cret Service found out about the armistice inten- 
tions. Italy was preparing to quit the war. 

A defection by Italy was bound to require a re- 
adjustment of German services. The Italians had 
not bee good fighters, but they were furnishing 
some important services. Their 4th Army gar- 
risoned southeast France; their 11th Army, Greece. 
Italian divisions were stationed throughout Yugo- 
slavia, in Albania and in the Aegean Islands. 
These troops would have to be replaced, or the 
countries which they guarded abandoned. When 
Italy surrendered, Allied troops would establish a 
new front in Italy. There was a strong possibility 
that the long advertised and threatened “Second 
Front” in north France would be launched. To 
meet all these multiple needs, troops would have to 
be found somewhere. This led to the second deci- 
sion of the council, that this would be accom- 
plished by a withdrawal in Russia, rather than in 
either south or west Europe. Troops saved by a 
reduction in the area held on the East front would 
be sent to the Balkans, to Italy, and possibly to 
France. As to the latter we do not yet know. 

There is no information as to how far back the 
Germans will go in Russia, before they turn around, 
and fight to hold on. This may have been left to 

















future decision pending developments, but the Ger- 
man retreat is on. In Italy the decision appears to 
have been to hold on permanently to the section 
north of Tuscany, which is bounded by a line of 
* mountains the peninsular part of Italy at 
its head, which is suitable for defense. Central and 
south Italy would be held as long as it was possible 
to do so safely. Elsewhere in south and west Eu- 
rope, the decision seems to have been to abandon 
nothing. Rumanian troops have recently been re- 
ported in action in south Russia; while Turkey re- 
ports 12 Rumanian divisions near her frontier in 
Thrace. Bulgarian divisions have relieved Italians 
in north Greece and in Albania. So it would seem 
these two countries are acting with Germany. 

During August, new German troops arrived in 
north Italy, and in the Balkans, while those already 
there occupied new positions, so as to be ready 
to act at once when the expected hour of the 
Italian collapse occurred. General von Rundstedt, 
in south France, received instructions as to dis- 
arming the Italian 4th Army. Marshal Rommel, 
the famous African fighter, prepared to do the 
same in north Italy; and General von Weichs sim- 
ilarly in Greece and the Balkans. Marshal von 
Kesselring was charged with keeping the Allies 
busy in south Italy long enough to enable Marshal 
Rommel to establish himself securely in north Italy. 
When Italy announced at 5:45 PM on September 8 
that she had accepted unconditional surrender, the 
German armies were ready. 

It may be that Hitler did not know that the 
Italian armistice was about to be signed. But he 
suspected it. According to German reports, their 
chargé @affaires at Rome questioned Marshal 
Badoglio on September 3 as to the truth of rumors 
that Italy was on the point of surrendering. Al- 
though this was the day that the armistice was 
signed by Badoglio’s representative, he is alleged 
to have replied that Italy would never betray Ger- 
many, and that his deeds would prove that he was 
worthy of German confidence. On September 6, 
the German chargé d’affaires demanded to see the 
King of Italy. His report is that the King rejected 
as a slander the suggestion that Italy was even 
thinking of capitulation. The German Secret Ser- 
vice had in the meantime secured copies of part 
of the correspondence between Marshal Badoglio 
and the Allies as to the proposed armistice. So the 
Germans were not surprised at the surrender. 

In France, in the Balkans, in Greece, German 
commanders handed ultimatums prepared in ad- 
vance to the local Italian generals, demanding that 
they lay down their arms and surrender. Most of 
them accepted without difficulty. In north Italy a 
minority appears to have fought it out. The Ger- 
mans had a plan to quell Italian resistance, and 
had the tanks, machine-guns and artillery all ready. 
The Italians had not foreseen the necessity of fight- 
ing the Germans. They had no plan. The necessary 
weapons and ammunition were not at the places 
where they were needed. There was a lack of food. 
Those who resisted the Germans appear to have 
been massacred. 

Marshal von Kesselring had some troops already 


in south Italy, awaiting the expected Allied inva- 
sion. He had none in central Italy. He dashed south- 
wards from north Italy, and was reported as pass- 
ing through Genoa on the 9th, having three ar- 
mored diyisions with him. Next day he was at 
Rome, which is over 300 miles away. After only 
a short fight, the Italians surrendered Rome, to- 
gether with two armored and five infantry divisions. 

In his broadcast on the evening of the day the 
armistice was made public, Marshal Badoglio at- 
tributed the necessity of accepting it, to the “over- 
whelming” might of the Allies. In a telegram to 
Hitler he gave the same explanation. 

The Allies have not yet had an “overwhelming” 
force in Italy. When they landed in Sicily, the 
Italian garrison outnumbered them. More Italians 
surrendered than there were invaders in the or- 
iginal expedition. The Italians just wouldn’t fight. 

When Kesselring arrived at Rome, on the 10th, 
the Italians had twice as many troops as the Ger- 
mans had. They were Italy’s famed Guard divi- 
sions, supposedly the finest and best equipped 
troops possible. They simply surrendered. In north 
Italy, the Germans have reported that 200,000 
Italians surrendered to Rommel—this would be 
about ten divisions more. It is not yet known 
whether there were any other Italian divisions 
scattered around elsewhere. The Italians had a 
large force in Italy, much larger than anything 
the Allies had, not counting the German troops. 

Italy was not crushed by an “overwhelming” 
force in battle. She could have fought on. The 
truth seems to be that the people were tired of 
the war, and had no further desire to fight. 

The psychology of the Italian masses resembled 
that of France in 1940. Then, too, the people wished 
no further participation in the war. They laid down 
their arms, refused to fight on, signed an armistice. 
Hitler must have remembered 1940, and he was 
prepared for 1943. 

France and Italy are now occupied countries. 
France is wholly under German control. In Italy 
the Allies have a foothold, and are seeking to ex- 
pand it, in order to expel the Germans from Italy 
and occupy the entire country themselves. Much 
as these two unfortunate countries may have 
sought for peace and tranquillity, they cannot with- 
draw themselves from the war. Each, by surrender- 
ing, has made its country a battleground for op- 
posing foreign armies. Their fate is going to be 
decided by other nations. 

The immediate gainers are the Russians. They 
are recovering large sections of their country at 
slight expense. Of course, they are finding their 
reoccipied territories ruined as much as German 
ingenuity can manage. They will probably secure 
only a part of this year’s harvest. 

By this foresight, Hitler has been able to get 
more troops to Italy. His troops were waiting when 
the Allied expedition landed in the Gulf of Salerno 
on the morning after the announcement of the 
armistice. And the battle is there in progress. 

There are at present two major fronts in Europe, 
in Russia and in Italy. In neither have the decisive 
battles yet been fought. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
A MENACE ON THE HOME FRONT 


H. C. McGINNIS 











WARTIME conditions made startling changes in 
crime records for 1942. An analysis of the figures 
released by the FBI reveal many facts important 
to those interested in social conditions. But these 
figures do not tell the whole tale. While 93.9 per 
cent of all cities over 10,000 reported under the 
Uniform Crime Reporting program established by 
the FBI in 1930, and a total of 4,963 law-enforce- 
ment agencies furnished reports, the figures include 
only those offenses known to the FBI. Also, many 
enforcement agencies do not report and fingerprint 
all juvenile delinquencies. However, the statistics 
furnished give an excellent cross-section view of 
the nation’s crime problems. For the first time in 
our history, thanks to the Uniform Crime Report- 
ing system, guess work gives way to statistics. 

Since the 1942 figures cover the first full war 
year, the FBI found it advisable to compare them 
with the 1939-41 average, which might well be 
taken as a pre-war average. This appears to be 
very sound procedure, for while the heavy indus- 
trial activities of our pre-Pearl Harbor program 
produced many changes in our crime and law-en- 
forcement problems, 1942 has produced many ad- 
ditional changes which may be laid to wartime psy- 
chological factors as well as to drastic economic 
changes. 

Many 1942 crimes followed the usual seasonal 
variations. Robberies, as usual, were much higher 
in winter than in summer. January robberies were 
50 per cent over August ones. Burglaries were also 
most frequent during winter, and reached their low 
ebb in late summer and early fall. Murders, rapes 
and other crimes of violence were least in evidence 
during the first quarter and most frequent during 
the third. August was the peak month for each of 
these crimes. 

In the over-all picture, 1942 showed a 7.2 per 
cent increase in crimes against the person, but a 
5.8 per cent decrease in crimes against property 
when compared with the 1939-41 average. These 
figures break down as follows: 


Per CENT PERCENT 
INCREASE DECREASE 


NE ciate: inte city allel ath 1.6 
Aggravated Assault ............ 7.6 
SURveCRbaCs sedtodccigeeceea 11.2 
REED waweucecduVedcsdvcceces 13.2 
SED 'Sivekadstetecte tisaus 5.4 
DE: odon'e o> ow pitpend die dene 9.6 
DET 96606006 nencnsansssheate 2.9 


The total 1942 American crime crop was estima- 
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ted at 1,436,748 major crimes. An average day saw 
thirty-one felonious homicides, twenty-seven rapes, 
142 other felonious assaults, 129 robberies, 729 
burglaries, 459 car thefts, and 2,416 other assorted 
larcenies. This gives us an average of a crime every 
21.9 seconds. 

The wartime increase in crime and delinquency 
among women and girls was most astounding. Of 
the 585,988 fingerprint arrest-records examined, 
12 per cent represented women. The corresponding 
percentages for 1941, 1940 and 1939 were 9.2, 8.5 
and 7.6. 1942 fingerprint cards of arrested women 
showed an increase of 21.7 per cent over 1941, while 
male arrests decreased 10 per cent. In the arrests 
of persons under twenty-one years of age, males 
decreased 3.6 per cent, while females increased 55.7 
per cent. The fingerprint cards reveal a 1942 in- 
crease in arrests of females under twenty-one as 


follows: 
Per CENT OF INCREASE 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeee 
ee 

ee 
ee ee) 





Although 
per cent of the 1942 total arrests may be due, says 
the FBI, to a decreasing reluctance on the part of 
local police to forward fingerprint records of petty 
female offenders to Washington, the records clear- 
ly indicate a definite upswing in crime and delin- 
quency among women and girls. Since this reluc- 
tance does not apply to more serious offenses, the 
1942 record of these, when compared with 1941, 
shows the following marked increases in major 


offenses: 
Per CENT oF INCREASE 


Criminal Homicide .....cccccccwcscecss 68 
DE nn oak aie fee ak) 6 ee.8ib 40s 18.3 
Me EE “Gales hae aaws aes bs cme Ko <6 5s 17.9 
Sex Offenses other than Prostitution.... 70.3 
Offenses against family and children.... 38.7 


Females made up 9.4 per cent of all arrests for 
disorderly conduct; 16.4 per cent for drunkenness, 
14 per cent for vagrancy; and 11 per cent of those 
arrested on suspicion. 

The 1942 records reveal the sad and deplorable 
fact that many crimes and delinquencies formerly 
considered the province of male youths have now 
been taken over with a bang by the girls. A com- 
parative study of the arrests of males and females 
under twenty-one years of age finds these alarming 


changes: 

















PERCENTAGES 
MALE FEMALE 
SEED Sos t chcbbaubwecceccce — 13 + 29.6 
Jie die die besds ccsus + 17 + 92 
ths Ve cdebiecccedueccionen +17.1 + 144 
Se —1l1 — 146 
DT eeenennes 6d0¢ oe 60 60¢e a0 —11.5 + 27.5 
Disorderly Conduct and 
. ts See — 31 +102.1 
Drunken Driving .............. — 39 + 36 


Since the age of nineteen predominated in the 
arrests made in 1939-41, perhaps the decrease in 
male offenders under twenty-one is due to the gen- 
eral induction of the nineteen-year-olds into the 
armed forces. But one must admit that the gaps 
in the crime records which their induction may 
make have been amply filled by the ever-growing 
number of crimes and delinquencies among minor- 
age females. 

If the 1942 increase in crime and delinquency 
among female offenders constitutes the most un- 
usual trend in our national law-enforcement prob- 
lem, the increased number of arrests among minor 
boys runs a close second. Shocking as it is, last year 
youngsters accounted for 15 per cent of all arrests 
for murder; 50 per cent for burglary; 34 per cent 
for robbery and larceny. During the year, the in- 
crease in the number of boys under twenty-one 


ran as follows: 
PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE 


PD: Lubawadsdabéucéodsdsbweuccéeue 17.1 
BN eb codec wddpcnuupavebiseccesacecate 10.6 
Disorderly Conduct ..............see0. 26.2 
DEE cise cas bhecuetnensomandil 30.3 


These figures become all the more appalling to 
serious thinking people when it is realized that 
many enforcement agencies do not fingerprint 
young boys for anything but major crimes. The 
actual figures for drunkenness and disorderly con- 
duct were undoubtedly much higher. Since 49.1 per 
cent of all the fingerprint records received by the 
FBI last year represented persons whose prints 
were previously on file, it is logical to believe that 
1942’s first offenders, even though juveniles, will 
appear time after time in future criminal records. 

Despite the large number of young men in the 
armed forces, 1942 continued the trend shown in 
previous years in regard to the large proportion of 
crime against property committed by youths. Dur- 
ing the year, 32.4 per cent of all persons arrested 
for property violations were under 25 years of age. 

Although, in the aggregate, a 5.8 per cent de- 
crease in offenses against property was noted in 
1942 as compared with the 1939-41 average, crimes 
against the person increased. The 1942 record of 
rape is particularly disgraceful. Of the nine divi- 
sions used by the FBI in classifying crime geo- 
graphically, all showed increases in rape, with the 
exception of the Middle Atlantic and West South 
Central States. These two divisions showed de- 
creases of 3 per cent and 10.4 per cent respectively. 
In the Pacific States, however, this offense in- 
creased 44.6 per cent, while the reporting agencies 
of the Mountain States showed an increase of 74.1 
per cent. Although the West South Central States 
did show a 10.4 per cent decrease in rape, they also 
showed a 10 per cent increase in murder. The 


Pacific States showed a 13.9 per cent increase. 
Says the FBI: 


The increase in crimes against the person, notwith- 
standing the fact that several millions of American 
men are in the armed services, is apparently an 
indication that crimes of passion tend to increase 
during a war period, due possibly to a partial break- 
down in normal restraints and inhibitions. On the 
other hand, the decrease in offenses against prop- 
erty (robbery, burglary, larceny and auto theft) is 
apparently attributable to: 1) the large number of 
men in the armed services, 2) severe restrictions 
placed upon the use of private automobiles and 3) in- 
creased employment. 

J. Edgar Hoover, the astute Director of the FBI, 
perceives this problem in its true perspective. See- 
ing the vital necessity for keeping the American 
home clean, strong and wholesome, Mr. Hoover has 
repeatedly warned the nation through various 
media of expression concerning the grave dangers 
now threatening the national social structure. Re- 
cently the FBI chief gave some of the causes be- 
hind these dangers in a radio address: 


Many parents are working irregular hours and con- 
sequently neglect their children. The American home 
is not the place of learning that it once was. The 
overwhelming majority of youthful offenders come 
from homes that have been broken—-where mothers 
and fathers have forgotten their obligations to their 
children. Families by the hundreds have migrated 
to defense centers where there are inadequate hous- 
ing and recreational facilities. Many young people 
with no appreciation of economic responsibility have 
left schools to take well-paying defense jobs. Seek- 
ing new thrills and excitement, they have been able 
to buy pleasures that are morally depressing. 


After explaining that law-enforcement agencies 
are understaffed and that juvenile courts and pro- 
bation officers are overworked, the FBI chief states 
that the constructive programs of youth-serving 
have not been adequately supported. “There is too 
much theory in crime prevention and not enough 
constructive effort,” says Mr. Hoover. But he put 
his finger upon the basic cause in his address at 
Rutgers University last Spring: 

In the sophistication of the past generation founda- 
tions were laid, not only in America, but in other 
countries, upon false premises. The idolatry of mate- 
rialism came close to transforming our land into a 
modern “Sodom and Gomorrah.” Fundamentals were 
ignored. And, judging from recent surveys of the 
study of history in some of our educational institu- 
tions, we have come close to forgetting the experi- 
ences and identities of those who made this Nation 
great. 

Although there are many conditions which con- 
tribute to the causes of crime and delinquency, it 
should appear to discerning persons that faulty 
home life, with all its implications, lies behind most 
criminal activities. Although the age groups usual- 
ly responsible for the majority of crimes are now 
in the armed forces, the nation’s younger children— 
ones who should be still under the complete guid- 
ance of their parents—keep many crimes on the 
upswing. Since the juvenile delinquent of today is 
likely, judging from the records, to become the 
habitual criminal of tomorrow, the increase in 
crime will probably grow mightily unless the aver- 
age American home can be made to realize its basic 
importance in the nation’s social structure. 
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YOUTH ONLY ASKS 
FOR A CHANCE 


SISTER DOLORICE 











AT a public welfare conference held recently in 
Madison, Wisconsin, the entire time was given over 
to the discussion of juvenile delinquency. Astonish- 
ing conditions were revealed. A twelve-year-old 
girl was found in ‘an apartment alone at midnight 
entertaining four adolescent sailors. A ten-year- 
old boy, left in charge of his two little sisters while 
both parents were working, broke the nose of one 
of them because she would not do the dishes. Two 
thirteen-year-old girls were found in a park at 
two in the morning with boys they had met for 
the first time earlier in the evening. Seven fifteen- 
year-old boys organized a zoot-suit club to pick 
young Negroes’ pockets, and precipitate race riots. 
‘The causes of such conditions were discussed. It 
was recognized that new dangers surround chil- 
dren now because of the war; and there has been, 
on the whole, less supervision, due to the great 
number of parents working longer and more un- 
usual hours. Remedies were suggested, the curfew 
receiving the largest share of attention. Better rec- 
reational facilities were advocated. Finally the edu- 
cation of parents was advised so that they would 
see the need for special supervision at a time when 
children are liable to more frequent temptations. 

If they think of it at all, parents and educators 
must become disheartened by hearing constantly 
about their failure to produce forthright, clear- 
thinking young Americans. But this is not the whole 
picture. Rarely does the heroism of young people 
who are doing everyday things particularly well 
make headlines. Rather must a youth perform some 
inglorious deed to achieve publicity. There are mil- 
lions of young people whose spiritual birth-cord 
has never been severed, whose thinking shows 
clearly that inner wisdom which has not yet been 
tarnished by materialism. They know the right 
answers; they want to do the best thing, but too 
often they are bewildered by an adult philosophy 
strongly tainted by secularism. 

Mary Ellen’s story ilustrates the superiority of 
a young mind to an adult’s in the recognition of 
right values. This fifteen-year-old girl was work- 
ing on her uncle’s pea farm for a month, at a time 
when the farm hands included nine Jamaicans. The 
overseer of the workers had always eaten with the 
family; and Jamaican Gimp sat beside Mary Ellen. 
Along came an aunt to spend a few days. She re- 
fused to sit at table with a Negro; he could not 
help but be dirty, she claimed. How Mary Ellen 
could stand such an unthinkable state of affairs 
was incomprehensible to her. (One could see the 
painful revulsion of the fastidious gentlewoman 
who knew the right thing!) In telling the story, 
Mary Ellen said she was proud of her uncle because 
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he told this aunt she could eat where she liked, 
but Gimp was going to stay. Her most illuminat- 
ing comment was her summing up of the whole 
situation. “You know,” she said, “I had never 
really thought about Gimp’s color at all. He was 
so interesting to talk to and he had the best man- 
ners of anybody at table. I think my aunt was 
all wet.” The majority of young people feel like 
Mary Ellen, until they are exposed to the prejudices 
and discriminations of adults. It is wrong thinking 
or the failure to think that leads to juvenile prob- 
lems and, ironically enough, it is sometimes inferior 
adult thinking which sows the seed of delinquency. 

Too much easy money was also mentioned as one 
of the causes of laxity among young people today. 
From whom do children learn that money is a 
power? It is the adult, not the child, who can wor- 
ship money. Children value bluebirds and butter- 
flies, rounded pebbles and flat stones worn with 
the waves washing upon a beach, the shallow little 
bowls and the deeper rounded cups that once held 
acorns; caterpillars and worms of varying length, 
pussywillows and frogs. These win their enthu- 
siasm. Money excites them only when they see how 
adults value it. 

Perhaps no single factor can develop a juvenile 
delinquent faster than a motherless home. But even 
motherless homes have been salvaged by the wis- 
dom of innocence. Jane is a plump, dramatic little 
girl, whose father was killed recently. To keep the 
home intact, the mother went out to work and 
Jane found a job in a day nursery. Under the super- 
vision of a trained nurse, she was to take care of 
six children ranging in age from one to three. Some 
days she found very difficult, with two-year-old 
Lily pouring her cereal on the floor, and Jimmy, 
thirty pounds of delicious naughtiness, refusing to 
eat anything unless he could pull Janie’s braid each 
time he took a spoonful. Some days Jane would 
decide this was the very last day; then, thinking 
of her mother driving a taxi all day, and her brother 
burning with heat in the Texas sun getting trained 
to “go across,” she would convince herself she could 
do it one more day. After a particularly bad day, 
she said to her mother: “Coming home from that 
nursery, I think I felt just like Mary coming from 
Calvary, one foot just kind of knowing enough to 
follow the other, but everything else blackness.” 
Her mother urged her to give it up. “Oh, no,” she 
said, “you see, there’s always Easter, and tomor- 
row they might all be good.” 

The classic example of the wisdom of innocence 
is the story of Josie, a freshman in high school. 
She watched her four younger brothers and sisters 
become destructive and mischievous while her 
mother was working in a factory ten hours a day. 
In order to create new interests for them she de- 
termined to form a group of children in her neigh- 
borhood into an organization called the CHAPS, 
the children’s home-army plan. Her mother opposed 
it because she felt Josie should be more modern, 
acquiring friends at this age and going out on dates. 
But Josie found the aimless conversations of the 
adolescent very boring after the first two minutes; 
so she pleaded for permission to go through with 




















her idea. She wrote a little essay called “Mother 
Makes Me Modern” in which a girl is changed 
from a charming freshman to a hard-boiled delin- 
quent through mother’s effort to send her on dates. 
Her mother saw the cleverness of her child and 
gave her consent. 

Josie’s constant cry is: “Kids never go wrong if 
they got something to think about, and that’s what 
the CHAPS is for.” At first the membership was 
limited to ten girls; but when the boys saw their 
sisters carrying on a successful scrap drive, plan- 
ning a radio program, dramatizing stories, they 
too wanted to belong. She suggested they call them- 
selves the FOWLS, fraternal order of war lords, 
but they demurred and came in as the CHIPS, chil- 
dren’s home-industry plan. To be a member a boy 
must help keep his home in order, and he must 
have a victory garden. At least ten mothers have 
heaved sighs of relief and breathed a blessing on 
this little girl as they watch slovenly Joe and in- 
different Sebastian suddenly become interested in 
the care of home. 

In an interview with the local newspaper re- 
porter, Josie was asked why she had undertaken 
such a strenuous summer pastime. Her answer is 
enlightening: “I got so sick and tired of hearing 
people say how bad kids are that I wanted to 
prove them wrong. They’re really good, and they’ve 
got swell ideas, if you know how to get them out. 
All they want is a little interest shown in them.” 
When asked if she was going to give it up after 
the summer, she was astonished. “Why we just 
got started, we’re going to organize roller-skating, 
football and a lot of things, but I suppose the best 
thing that grownups will like is we’re going to study 
together, too.” 

It is true these are only single instances, but it 
is also true that the incidents related on the nega- 
tive side are also single, and it is well for parents 
and educators to know that the Spirit is not dor- 
mant. There are millions who need no curfew, or 
more adequate recreational facilities. 

Recently Jerry, master of a thousand conquests, 
although only a high-school sophomore, was relat- 
ing his most recent with the aid of a regular bar- 
rage of zoot-suity slang. Then he said casually: 
“T’ve been painting the house. Pa’s got some sore 
ribs. Pretty nice sitting up there just slapping on 
the paint, you sure got plenty time to think. I been 
thinking a lot about God.” He wanted just a little 
encouragement to tell what he’d been thinking. 
“Well ... ”—he was a little shy now—“you hear 
a lot about Him in grade school and I guess you 
believe everything, but all of a sudden you begin 
to think—just what is God?” This is not the time 
for anyone to interrupt with a jangling platitude. 
He waited long enough to get ready to take off like 
a high diver. “God is really real. He’s bigger than 
anything around you. You know He’s there, and 
you know He’s really interested in you. You hear 
it raining and you say to yourself: ‘Only God can 
do that.’ Sometimes people make Him too small. 
I think that’s why it’s kind of hard to know Him 
sometimes.” And coming to that tremendous con- 
clusion he almost choked, but no one looked sur- 


prised at his disclosures, so he breathed easily and 
went on to tell how he switched boys’ outfits in 
the lockers at the Elks Club. 

It is characteristic of youth to think clearly. We 
lose the power when we adopt inferior adult stand- 
ards, loving comfort, worshiping wealth, honoring 
false values. No one claims that children are per- 
fect; they often have magnificently bad ways! But 
they are inherently good, and they see more ex- 
actly and more directly than adults because they 
are still thinking as they themselves think. They 
still hear the voice of the Holy Spirit within them. 

Too much preoccupation with delinquency may 
lead us to neglect girls and boys like Mary Ellen, 
Janie, Josie and Jerry, who need no curfew or bet- 
ter recreational facilities. If they are to retain the 
integrity of their thinking, their ability to see 
clearly, they must be given strong meat. Every 
teacher recognizes the hatred adolescents have for 
anything tame. Often young people are defrauded 
of their birthright by the sugary presentation of 
religious truths. It is their right to know God as 
He revealed Himself to Moses, “I am Who am.” 
Instead He is made “too small,” as Jerry said. He 
Who created men and angels is fitted to the senti- 
mental pious notions of people who say: “We will 
make God happy by not eating candy,” or “We 
will say a thousand little aspirations to get some- 
thing.” Imagine fifteen-year-old Henry who slaps 
hamburgers together for the swing shift in an air- 
craft plant, and has Mass offered for his mother 
every pay-day, thinking God is displeased if he 
winks at a girl over the counter. 

Our Christian heritage offers something for 
every phase of the adolescent’s development. Why 
do we falter? For his need of an all-embracing 
philosophy of life, there is the organic synthesis 
of dogma. Why are we content with piecemeal 
memorizing of isolated doctrines? To satisfy his 
desire for independence there is the challenging 
presentation of Christian morality as a call to the 
glorious positive work of self-mastery for God’s 
sake. Why do we emphasize the merely negative 
and enlarge on prohibitions? 

To give an increased awareness of personality, 
there is the actual participation in the life of Christ 
through His sacrifice to the Father. Why do we 
stress hot-house pieties instead of the Mass? It is 
revolutionary enough for the most daring of young 
people to see themselves united with the Son of 
God to be offered as a clean oblation to the Father 
in the minor elevation of every Mass. The priest, 
lifting the Host and the chalice says: “Through 
Him and with Him and in Him, be unto Thee, O 
God the Father almighty in the unity of the Holy 
Spirit, all honor and glory world without end.” The 
Father sees in the mingled chalice all humanity 
united with His Son. Youth, given a realization of 
such all-embracing truth, can never settle into the 
ordinary, take-it-for-granted routinism of many 
Catholics. Parents and educators should chant a 
Jubilate Deo, for they may look at their children 
not as potential juvenile delinquents, but as individ- 
uals completely aware that they are the living 
expressions of the Father’s creative power. 
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FOR some time now we have been reading news- 
paper accounts of juvenile delinquency—shocking 
stories about girls of fourteen and fifteen being 
arrested in hotels; of girls leaving their homes for 
big cities where they range the streets and are 
eventually picked up for vagrancy: and many other 
instances of waywardness. They were newspaper 
stories and many of us hoped that they might be 
exaggerated. But along came the report of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. It showed that the 
greatest increase in delinquency was among girls; 
that the number of arrests of girls under twenty- 
one in 1942 increased 55 per cent over 1941, with 
the largest increase among girls between fifteen 
and nineteen, and a 49 per cent increase among 
girls under fifteen. The figures on charges against 
these girls are even more shocking. The percentage 
increase in arrests for vagrancy was 124; for dis- 
orderly conduct 69.6; for prostitution and com- 
mercialized vice 64.8; for other sex offenses 104.5; 
for drunkenness 39.9. 

What has happened to the younger generation? 
What is behind this picture? Is youth to blame, or 
have adults failed them? 

Many explanations have been offered and most 
of them point to failures on the part of adults. In 
general terms the explanations run: 1) The ten- 
sions and pressures of war. Children feel these 
acutely, and with schools overcrowded, parents 
busy with war work, they feel they have no mature, 
understanding person to whom they can turn for 
counsel. They become restless, bewildered. 2) Mi- 
grations of labor, with families transported over- 
night to overcrowded cities. Frequently these new 
families are not welcomed, and the usual facilities 
of schools, playgrounds, housing, etc., are wofully 
inadequate. 3) Disrupted families, where the father 
leaves his family to go into the services or into a 
distant war plant. 4) Families where both parents 
work, and children are left to take care of them- 
selves, or where the mother is too busy with her 
own war work to attend to her children. 

One specific explanation, offered by a thoughtful 
high-school sophomore to a magazine query (Pro- 
gressive Education, December, 1942), makes a di- 
rect challenge to adults. In her paper, after com- 
meeting on the splendid work being done by older 
Americans in the war effort, this teen-age girl 
states that they deserve the praise of all except for 
one thing: 

It isn’t such a little thing that you can afford to over- 

look it, but you have. You’ve forgotten us in the 

rush and confusion of a nation just at war. You’ve 
forgotten that we too want to help. We... are too 


young for the service or the factory . . . but we’re 
here, America, and we want to help; for if as you 
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say this is a war that is being fought to preserve 
democracy for the generations to come, then let us 
help. Let us do something to feel that the final vic- 
tory was not won for us but with us. 


This girl is a member of that age-group which 


shows the largest increase in delinquency, the “for- 
gotten” group. They want a job to do, a job that 
is important. What happens when they get it? The 
picture changes completely from a shocking, dis- 
heartening one to a courageous, hopeful one. 

Sister Mary Seraphia, S.S.M., R.N., Director of 
Nursing Service at Saint Mary’s Hospital, St. Louis, 
gives us a fine view of this other side of the picture. 

About a year ago, a Senior Girl Scout called on 
her to inquire if there were anything her group 
could do to alleviate in some measure the heavy 
load being carried by the limited hospital person- 
nel. Impressed by the girl and her initiative, Sister 
got in touch with the local Girl Scout Commissioner 
to discuss the possibilities. They agreed that there 
were many jobs in the hospital that these ’teen- 
age Scouts could do, and proceeded to work out a 
plan under which the Girl Scouts would assume 
responsibility for the selection of girls, hours of 
service, provision of substitutes in case of absence, 
general supervision of the girls. The hospital in 
turn would provide preliminary training, supervi- 
sion on the job and direct individual placement. 

Girls from other groups, including girls from the 
two leading Catholic high schools, were quick to 
volunteer also, and all are working along under the 
Girl Scout plan, relieving busy nurses of such tasks 
as the care of flowers, making packs of linens for 
the rooms, setting up trays in the kitchen, carrying 
supper-trays to the rooms, relaying messages, etc. 

This is the opinion of Sister Mary Seraphia of 
the ’teen-age girl as expressed in a recent letter to 
the Girl Scout national office: 

These girls have shown a very unselfish spirit and 
vie with one another in their eagerness to serve the 
sick. To me, it shows the caliber of the modern girl, 
and it shows that although the girl of today likes 
more natural and stimulating recreation, her out- 
look is healthy and she is likewise in physical and 
mental condition to aid others. 

Youth organizations, demanding discipline such 
as your organization does, are, without doubt, a 
vital necessity in an age when lenient parents be- 
lieve they are being kind to their children in dis- 
regarding fundamental principles of discipline. We 
know from experience that this is harmful for the 
child and does not tend to character formation. 

I think we can well be very proud of the response 
of our young American women to this emergency 
service, so that aid will not be wanting to our coun- 
try in this perilous hour. God bless them and ever 
keep alive in their hearts the desire to be of service 
to their neighbor at all times, but especially in dire 
necessity. 

May you continue your splendid work of building 
up character and of seeking opportunities to place 
these young women in situations where their virtues 
will flourish. 

The Girl Scouts report that, in their experience, 
girls of all ages are eager to help, and the calls for 
volunteers are always over-subscribed. 

This was true when the Scouts let it be known 
that they were setting up a farm-aide camp at 
Wallkill (Ulster County), New York. The Girl 
Scouts and others who applied universally gave 




















their reason for doing so as “We want to help win 
the war.” Farm work is hard work, particularly 
for city girls who have never worked before. Yet 
one hundred of them at the Ulster County camp 
rose at 5:15, made their beds, set tables, washed 
dishes, climbed aboard a chartered bus at 7:00 and 
worked from six to eight hours in the fields. This 
was their program five days a week for two months 
this summer. They picked 30,000 quarts of cur- 
rants, 880 bushels of tomatoes, 6,798 crates of 
onions (509,850 pounds), 971 bushels of carrots, 
360 bushels of beans, 2,400 quarts of cherries, 1,400 
quarts of raspberries, 1,200 quarts of blueberries 
and put in several thousand hours besides at weed- 
ing, hoeing, haying, thinning apples, sorting, grad- 
ing and packing tomatoes, picking corn and even 
helping to paint a house. 

The girls did a splendid job and the growers’ opin- 
ion is perhaps best revealed in the fact that they 
are all urging them to return next summer. 

As for the girls, they say they never worked 
so hard and never had so much fun. They learned 
a lot, too, learned to know and understand the 
farmer and his problems, learned how hard he 
works, what it takes to raise food, how to tell a 
good ear of corn or a good tomato, and they learned 
good work habits—how to stay with a job until it’s 
finished, how much goes into earning a day’s pay. 

When they returned to camp and on the week- 
ends they had planned recreation—swimming, 
boating, campfires with discussions and singing. 
There is a warmth and security coming from group 
activities like these which are very necessary to a 
youthful group away from home. As one of the 
supervisors put it: “These girls like to be treated 
as grown-ups, but there are times, too, when they 
want to be tucked in bed. They want to know that 
if they become ill or are hurt there is someone to 
look after them, some mature person to talk over 
with them the things they’ve seen and learned, 
someone to advise them when they are troubled.” 

In this project, as in all service projects, planning 
and supervision were extremely important. Before 
the camp opened, the Girl Scouts had been in touch 
with State, county and Federal authorities. At the 
suggestion of the county agent, a committee com- 
posed of seven growers, the county agent, the 
United States Employment Service representatives 
and the Girl Scouts thrashed out such problems 
as wages, method of payment, supervision, hours 
of work, transportation, insurance. By the time the 
girls arrived all of these things had been cleared; 
the machinery was all set to function. The growers 
appreciated tremendously the provision by the 
Scouts of housing—one supervisor for each eight 
girls—food and recreation, for these were the 
things that had caused difficulties last year. 

This is only one of many Girl Scout farm-aide 
projects. Others are working on day hauls from 
their homes; sometimes a unit of twenty or thirty 
working out from their established camps. 

In addition, they are helping to meet labor 
shortages in many institutions, such as libraries, 
museums, playgrounds, day nurseries, hospitals, the 
forestry service; they are helping with clerical work 


and distribution of pamphlets in many war 
agencies; they are operating switchboards for war- 
relief and welfare organizations and schools; they 
are serving orange-juice to blood donors and do- 
ing an endless number of needed miscellaneous 
jobs. There is so much to be done, and often the 
need is so great that the three large girls’ organi- 
zations—the Girl Scouts, the Campfire Girls and 
the Girl Reserves—join hands and arrange for joint 
training, planning and supervision. 

In Baltimore, for example, there was a great need 
for assistants in the War Nursery Center Schools. 
A course was planned in cooperation with the Child 
Study Association, which supplied some of the in- 
structors, as did the three organizations, and the 
Children’s Education Theatre of Johns Hopkins 
University. Through the summer 250 well-trained 
girls assisted the paid workers at seventeen Nursery 
Schools. They hope to continue even after school 
begins, working in the late afternoons and Satur- 
days. Again, in Memphis, where the shortage of 
nurses was acute, the Girl Scouts, after exhausting 
their own number, carried on a recruiting campaign 
in all the high schools, helped with the training— 
and now four hospitals are receiving the help of 
’*teen-age girls. 

Thus the youth organizations are doing all they 
can to make the picture of youth in wartime a 
heartening one. They do not as yet reach nearly 
enough girls. To do this they need help from adults, 
both men and women. Could any war job be more 
appealing or more suitable to the young Catholic 
woman? 

The youth organizations will gladly train her 
for the work and give her all the help she needs. 
In this way she can multiply her individual war 
services by twenty or more; and young girls are 
refreshing, stimulating company. 

There is work, too, for the men. Men’s business 
acumen is very useful on finance committees or 
in giving advice on, say, the purchase and main- 
tenance of camp sites. They could also assist in 
finding meeting places for troops, serve as special 
instructors in activities like the designing of posters 
or window displays, the writing of news stories; they 
could arrange for trips through the city adminis- 
tration offices, large food or other plants, news- 
papers; they could share such hobbies as photogra- 
phy, gardening, tree-planting and care and many 
others, with a troop of interested girls. And, of 
course, if they do not have time for any of these 
services, they can always contribute funds to make 
special projects possible or to provide additional 
professional staff members. 

With help like this, the Girl Scouts and other 
youth organizations can provide opportunities for 
suitable war work and wholesome recreation, for 
training and practice in good citizenship, so that 
our teen-age girls will be prepared to shoulder the 
burdens which will fall to them, as the women of 
tomorrow, when peace comes. We older Americans 
who are not serving on the battlefronts have work 
to do on the home front. We must find ways of 
building the kind of communities to which our fight- 
ing men will want to come home. 
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MR. HULL ON WORLD ORDER 


THE Secretary of State, when he speaks to the 
American people, labors under a disadvantage from 
which his many critics and opponents are free. He 
must produce the goods. He is responsible, under 
the President, for our foreign policy. Whatever 
postwar world Mr. Hull envisages must ultimately 
pass the scrutiny of the Senate and win the accept- 
ance of the other nations concerned in it. Under 
the present circumstances, therefore, it is a bit 
captious to call for a detailed statement of policy. 
The Secretary’s speech of September 12 did lay 
down, however, definite norms and principles which 
can hardly fail to commend themselves to the 
American people, and which have in them the po- 
tentialities of a peaceable world order. 

Mr. Hull sees that the foreign policy of any na- 
tion must “be expressive of that country’s funda- 
mental interests”; and he realizes that there will 
inevitably be “even between friendly nations, dif- 
ferences as regards their respective aims and pur- 
poses and as regards the means of attaining them.” 
It is important, therefore, to strengthen and mul- 
tiply the bonds which unite nations in the spheres 
of their “common interests.” 

He then outlines certain principles of interna- 
tional order—the sovereignty and equality of all 
nations in law and under law; willingness to seek 
peaceful settlement of disputes; non-discrimination 
in economic opportunity—which he believes to be 
“widely and deeply rooted in the minds of our peo- 
ple” and to be “among the most important tenets 
of our national faith.” 

Vigorous participation in efforts to establish a sys- 

tem of international relations based on these rules 

of conduct, and thus to create conditions in which 

war may be effectively banished, is and must be a 

fundamental feature of our foreign policy. . . . Here, 

too, our nation and all other peacefully inclined 
nations have a vast and crucial area of common 
interest. 

The Secretary of State speaks here like a states- 
man. The world might have been spared a great 
deal of today’s horror and misery had nations real- 
ized their common interest in justice and peace. 
They all wanted peace; but they seemed not to 
understand that peace does not just happen. It is 
the result of human endeavor—endeavor, some- 
times, even to the use of force. 

A sense of responsibility of the state towards its 
citizens; of states towards each other and towards 
their common welfare; of advanced states towards 
the peoples whom circumstances have placed in 
their temporary tutelage—these are the qualities 
which Mr. Hull desires to see in the nations of the 
postwar world. And, finally, the acceptance by 
every state of its share in the responsibility for 
maintaining a world order based on justice. 

So far as our own country is concerned, Mr. Hull 
looks to a close cooperation between legislative 
and executive branches in this matter; and asks, 
as every thoughtful man must ask, for a consider- 
ation of our postwar tasks untainted by political 
partisanship. 
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EDIT( 


FEPC RECONVENED 


ON September 4 of this year, Joseph B. East- 
man, Director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, declared that unless vigorous meas- 
ures are undertaken at once by labor and man- 
agement, the country is headed for a crisis in 
railroad manpower. 

Mr. Eastman then proposed thirteen meas- 
ures which could be taken at once. Among 
these were: organization of a special recruiting 
drive for rail workers and enlistment “of the 
services of women wherever they can fill jobs.” 
Labor-management cooperative committees 
were likewise urged, with “high labor priorities 
in obtaining railroad workers in areas of criti- 
cal labor shortage.” Lest there be any mis- 
understanding, Mr. Eastman concluded: “These 
opportunities for relief must be pursued at 
once, no matter how foreign they may be to 
past customs and practices.” 

Within twenty-four hours, on September 5, 
two of the most appalling passenger-train 
wrecks in American history wrote an endorse- 
ment of these words in terms of human lives. 

But the corollary to the ODT Director’s blunt 
language is not yet fully uttered. In spite of the 
acute railroad shortage, in spite of the burden 
and the danger that the manpower crisis lays 
upon every railroad user in the United States, 
the case of the Negro railroad firemen has re- 
mained unsettled and unheard. 

These 2,000 workers on twenty-two railroads, 
the highest paid skilled workers of their race, 
have been thrown into the unemployed class for 
purely racial, not technical or professional rea- 
sons. Deprived of any bargaining representation 
through the Brotherhood to which they were 
obliged to belong, they were unable even to 
protest the decision reached by the same 
Brotherhood in February, 1941, depriving them 
of their jobs. 

President Roosevelt’s new Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice, of which Msgr. Francis 
J. Haas is chairman, began hearings on this 
and allied cases on September 15. Counsel for 
the colored firemen has an overwhelming mass 
of clear evidence at its disposal. The only escape 
from this evidence is a bald assertion of in- 
transigent race prejudice. To such an assertion 
Mr. Eastman’s final warning, above quoted, is 
a categorical answer. 





TRIALS 


UNQUENCHABLE SPIRIT 


DISHEARTENING is the story told in a letter 
from a former Catholic-college student. Today he 
is studying in the Navy V-12 Unit of a noted East- 
ern institution. He wonders why he and his fellow 
young Americans are assigned for training in an 
atmosphere at once fetid and lethal to our ideals. 
The following paragraphs indicate his situation: 

We have one course here entitled “American 

Thought” that is really the most pagan thing you 

can imagine. Besides getting downright obscene in 

some of his lectures, the professor does his utmost 
to destroy the religion of his students. For example, 
speaking of sin, he said: 

“If you’re going to sin, do it with a clear conscience. 
There is only a thin veneer which separates man 
from his Simian ancestors.” 

Talking of the Constitution and the Declaration 
of Independence, he says: 

“In the eyes of God, a mythical creature, all men 
are equal.” 

“Man is endowed by His Creator—this was before 
doctors knew about hormones—with certain in- 
alienable rights.” 

He has even gone so far as to attempt to prove 
that there is as much reason to believe that Christ 
did not exist as there is that He did. And the most 
pitiful part of the whole affair is that his students 
just sit there and drink the stuff in. Honestly his 
first lecture almost made me sick to my stomach. 
It’s impossible to give you quotes from all the 
things which he has said concerning religion and 
the Catholic Church, but not a class goes by that 
he doesn’t deliver some sort of tirade against “the 
mysticism of the Catholics.” And his attitude is fair- 
ly typical. I read that the Archbishop prayed for 
“a new and unquenchable religious spirit” after the 
war, at the Shrine dedication. It would seem pretty 
impossible that such a spirit will arise if our sailors 
and Marines are here filled with the sort of garbage 
that we have at this celebrated institution of learn- 
ing. 

Nor can we see why this young man, now pre- 
paring to become an officer, to lead others into the 
shadow of death and perhaps to die himself at the 
call of his country, should be exposed to the in- 
struction of such a Faculty. Hitler himself could 
not better prepare him to betray his oath to his 
flag, to refuse obedience to orders, to throw over- 
board every duty and abandon the American 


people. 

It is time that someone looked into the quality 
of information pawned off as “American Thought” 
in an institution of this kind. Catholics do not fear 
to give their all for their country, but they do want 
to die with their Faith in their hearts, and to know 
that their own America is true to them. 





PRINCIPLES OF REFORM 


FRENCH CANADA is not only the country of 
habitants and horse-drawn chaises. It is also a lab- 
oratory for testing Catholic social teaching. 

French Canada’s annual social conference, the 
Semaines Sociales du Canada, has grappled for 
many years past with the problem of what to op- 
pose to devastating social disorders. The confer- 
ence’s latest declaration states the issue in these 
words: 


In a country as vast and rich as Canada, the natural 
resources are amply sufficient to assure the well 
being of a population much more numerous than 
the actual population, and to permit the growth and 
prosperity of numerous families. 

That this has, up to date, not been realized, but 
that, on the contrary, the masses are deprived of 
these natural resources which are concentrated in 
the hands of a few, and by this fact are exposed to 
a life of misery, and even to the rejection of their 
rights because of their economic inferiority, is an in- 
contestable fact from which our land, as that of 
many others, too, has suffered all too much. 

This unjust situation can no longer last. Willy- 
nilly, the trend towards a normal division of wealth 
and a more human way of life for the masses is 
under way. Tomorrow’s society will not resemble 
that of yesterday. 


The 1943 declaration is signed by a distinguished 
group of thirty-one of Quebec’s leading French- 
speaking citizens, clergy and laity. It brings to a 
sharp point certain leading ideas. 

Modern capitalism, the Quebec declaration holds, 
“with its unlimited free competition, and its power- 
ful domination over labor and politics, can no 
longer subsist. The most exalted authority in the 
world on matters moral has formally condemned 
it.” But this is not the whole story: 

Reduced to its essential elements—the private ap- 

propriation of the means of production, and the co- 

operation of capital and labor—and controlled by 
the firm and alert action of the state, embodied in 

a strong professional or cooperative organization, 

and above all, reanimated by a new spirit, capitalis- 

tic enterprise is acceptable. For what could we offer 
as substitute? Certainly not Socialism in any form. 

The wage contract, however, should be tem- 
pered “with elements borrowed from the social 
contract.” Workers should participate in owner- 
ship, management, and “of course in the benefits 
of the enterprise.” 

The state has the duty to promote the common 
good; also to “intervene, in case of need, either to 
help or restrain useful or harmful advances touch- 
ing the common good.” 

For instance, the state has the duty to legislate 
strictly on stock-market speculation, the sale of 
movable goods, and margin purchasing; the duty 
to watch over the constitution and functioning of 
business corporations. 

It should prevent monopolies, and determine, “in 
the light of the natural and the Divine law,” what 
enterprises should be left in private hands, what 
“reserved to the collectivity,” in Pius XI’s phrase. 

The signers are careful to explain that they un- 
derstand “corporatism” and “cooperation” solely in 
the sense of a professional or vocational organiza- 
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tion which is voluntary, midway between state and 
individual; is economic and social, but is not politi- 
cal—though it may advise the political powers. 
Cooperation must “play a strong part” in the cor- 
porative set-up. 

They complete the picture by stressing the im- 
portance of small property, of family-type agricul- 
ture, and of interior, spiritual reform and return to 
the Gospel. They endorse the Malines suggestion 
that fathers might be given extra voting powers in 
accord with the size of their respective families. 

The Quebec statement should be studied in the 
light of the admirable “Declaration of Peace and 
Reconstruction,” adopted by the United States Cen- 
tral Verein at its August 19 meeting in Springfield, 
lll. This strongly asserted the essential equality of 
all men and races, condemned colonial imperialism; 
discussed justice, equity and charity in their rela- 
tion to the law of nations; and, as in former years. 
made specific suggestions as to agriculture, the 
family-type farm, and agrarian resettlement plans. 
It likewise endorsed the idea of “corporative or 
self-governing’”’ economic groups. 

Closely allied with the two preceding, both in 
time and in content, was the five-fold set of findings 
of the Polish Catholic Conference in London (issued 
by the weekly KAP Review, New York City, for 
August 21 and 28 of this year), which urged an 
“active investment policy” on the part of the state. 

Details and emphases will continue greatly to 
vary. But the broad outlines of Catholic social 
thought are emerging more and more clearly in 
the complex modern world. 


CLARKE COLLEGE 


WHEN in 1843 a group of pioneer Sisters of 
Charity of the Blessed Virgin came from Phila- 
delphia at the request of Bishop Loras to open a 
school in Dubuque, Iowa, they did nothing by 
halves. They shortly announced that they were en- 
deavoring to remove “that painful disgust usually 
experienced by young minds in the pursuit of their 
studies,” by rendering those studies “rather a rec- 
reation to their pupils than a disagreeable duty.” 
Straightway the daughters of the early settlers, 
and their parents, recognized and honored the 
change from the log school-house and the hickory 
stick to refinements of a finished curriculum. Nota- 
bles like General Wallace, Judge Hempstead and 
others sent their children to be educated. Bitter 
hardships of those primitive years, coupled with a 
cholera epidemic, failed to impede either the ardor 
or the triumphant progress of the gifted Religious 
teachers. St. Mary’s Female Seminary became St. 
Joseph’s Academy, and that gave birth to Clarke 
College, happily celebrating this year its first cen- 
tenary. From the five first members who came 
from Ireland, the “B.V.M. Sisters” have increased 
till they now number 1,885 professed Religious. 
The story of Clarke College is part of the high 
romance of Catholic pioneer education. The present 
and future of the college are part of the great frui- 
tion of a century’s prayers, suffering and love. 
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THE WIDOW OF NAIM 


AT the close of this year, the ranks of those 
mothers who have offered the supreme sacrifice of 
a mother’s love to God, through the loss of their 
own loved son or sons, will undoubtedly be aug- 
mented. 

For each mother, the Gold Star spells a fellow- 
ship with the Widow of Naim, whose only son 
Mary’s only Son lovingly and marvelously raised 
from the dead. (Saint Luke, vii, 11-17.) 

This is a fellowship in bereavement and sorrow. 
But is it a companionship in her joy? 

Even without the fulness of the Faith, patriotic 
mothers have felt and will continue to feel consola- 
tion and inspiration in the thought that they, 
through this great offering, have paid in their 
country’s cause the last full measure of devotion. 
But only the fulness of the Faith can bring to the 
bereaved parents the supreme consolation. This is 
the knowledge that in the certain course of time 
they shall once more be united with their loved 
ones in the glory of the Resurrection. 

The Widow of Naim’s cup of happiness was filled 
when her son was restored to her from the jaws of 
the grave. Great, however, as was her joy, it was a 
mere shadow compared to that joy which is in 
store for those who are reunited not in a mere 
postponement of inevitable death, but in the inde- 
structible peace and light of a glorious eternity. 

But our Faith does not stop at teaching us the 
certainty of the future event of the individual Res- 
urrection. It goes further, bids us recall that the 
process of our own resurrection has already begun. 
The soul clothed in the Wedding Garment of sancti- 
fying grace has already within itself the reality, 
hidden though it be to any earthly perception, of 
that glory which is destined ultimately to flower 
forth into the risen life of the body as well as the 
blessedness of the soul. 

The Saviour Whom we receive in the mystery of 
Holy Communion is Himself the first-fruits and 
the Author of that same Resurrection. His sacred 
Body and Blood are its pledge, a guarantee, im- 
planted in the human soul and body, of the trans- 
formation which is to come. 

We are made sharers in His glory, however; we 
participate in His majesty and power, through our 
sufferings, which bring us close to Him. The 
Widow’s sorrow brought her close to the Man of 
Sorrows, as it brought her near to His Mother, who 
may have helped graciously to call the Widow’s 
bereavement to His human attention. From this 
follows a truth which is beyond earthly calculation, 
but which springs from the depths of our Christian 
Faith. The very bitterness of earthly sorrow, for 
those who know and love Christ, is the surest 
pledge of the eventual reunion. The unity in sac- 
rifice of Christian mother and Christian son, here 
below, is the direct pathway to unity in glorious 
reunion in the life that He is already bringing to 
us, Who is in Himself the Resurrection and the 
Life. Such a thought may help to strengthen many 
a crushed heart in the difficult hours that the fu- 
ture may bring. 
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THERE THE SHIPS SHALL GO 


SISTER JULIE 








SICILY has fallen into the hands of the Allies, the 
island which, before the days of Homer, had been 
impregnable, protected on its eastern coast—the 
only side whence danger might come—by the giant 
shepherds, the Cyclops, and by those fearsome 
creatures, Scylla and Charybdis, who guarded the 
narrow straits of Messina. 

But what are such natural defenses against the 
all but demonic operations of battleships and bomb- 
ers, tanks and heavy artillery, air-borne troops and 
torpedoes? 

What a saga Homer would make of this new 
story of legend-haunted Sicily? His power to sug- 
gest the splendor and the mystery of human life 
was evoked by the mysterious and majestic beauty 
of the ocean more fully perhaps than by any other 
natural phenomenon. The Odyssey, which may 
with accuracy be called the first novel of European 
literature, is primarily a tale of the sea, the Earth- 
Shaker, Homer called it, a name suggesting its 
dread power and god-like majesty. Homer must 
have known the awesomeness of the wide expanse 
of open sea; he must have felt the dread of braving 
its perils in the frail boats which the Greeks used in 
the ninth century B.C. 

The sagas of the Pacific which have recently 
stirred the hearts of Americans recall some details 
of the ocean experiences of Homer’s great adven- 
turer. It is not only the anguish of dread that 
Homer knows; like Captain Rickenbacker and the 
survivors of the Flying Fortress which had run out 
of gas, he has felt the agony of incessant labor 
at the oars and the suspense of hope long deferred. 

There is a poignant suggestion of the loneliness 
of the sea in the picture of Ulysses guiding the 
workmanlike, wooden raft which had enabled him 
to escape from the island of Calypso. “ . And 
sleep did not fall upon his eyelids, as he looked at 
the Pleiades and Bootes, late-setting, and the Bear 

. which turns in the same place and pursues 
Orion...” 

In both the ancient and modern sagas of the sea 
its mysterious loneliness, its inescapable suggestion 
of a Life transcending the life of man, are power- 
fully suggested. “There are no atheists on rubber 
rafts.” Sometimes Homer’s “Earth-Shaker’” is not 
the sea, but the god, Neptune, who ruled over its 
restless waters. 


Seventeen lonely days Ulysses had spent on the 
open sea, and then his raft was broken by the 
tumult of the waves, and he had no recourse but 
his own skill in swimming until the compassion of 
the sea goddess provided him with a magic veil 
which supported him in the wide waste of waters 
for two more days and nights. So Captain Ricken- 
backer and his companions waiting in their rubber 
rafts for twenty-one days, tortured by thirst, 
hunger and exposure to the burning rays of the 
sun, are sustained by Divine faith, and even, as 
some of them record, convoyed to a coral reef by 
the hands of angels. 

This mysterious loneliness of the sea, which 
withdraws the mind of man from preoccupation 
with the things of earth to set him breathing a 
purer atmosphere, somehow intensifies the pathos 
of two incidents of the Iliad, in which Achilles, 
grief-stricken, wanders by the shore of the Aegean. 
The first is the aftermath of the quarrel with 
Agamemnon. He sits “aloof from his comrades on 
the beach of the grey sea, gazing across the bound- 
less main.” And because the loneliness of the sea 
is purifying, Achilles becomes as a little child and 
calls upon his mother, Thetis, to comfort him. For- 
tunately his mother was a sea goddess. “Quickly 
she rose from the grey sea like a mist and she sat 
down in front of her weeping son and she caressed 
him with her hand and spoke to him: ‘Child, why 
dost thou lament? What grief has come to thy 
heart? Speak out, do not hide it in thy mind, that 
we both may know of it.’” 

The other incident occurs after the death of 
Achilles’ friend, Patroclus. No place but the lonely 
seashore may witness the extremity of his grief for 
the young man whom he had found so delightfully 
companionable. The capacity of Achilles for friend- 
ship is one of those unexpected qualities of great- 
ness in human nature which Homer makes so com- 
pellingly beautiful. It reminds us of that great 
classic of friendship, the Biblical story of David 
and Jonathan. The messenger who brought word 
of the death of Patroclus found Achilles on the 
shore of the “loud-sounding” sea, and having de- 
livered his sad news left him in the majestic lone- 
liness which the wide expanse of ocean seems most 
poignantly to express. And again his mother, hav- 
ing left the caverns of the sea and the compassion- 
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ate sisterliness of the sea nymphs, stood by her 
son and comforted him. 

Both the power and the loneliness of the sea 
Homer knew. He knew also its everchanging 
beauty. No one has used more suggestive words 
to paint its wondrous colors. The frequently used 
epithet describing Thetis, “silver-footed,” is per- 
haps a picture suggested by the white crests of 
gentle waves in sunlight. Homer had wonderful 
appreciation of contrast and color. “Wine-dark,” 
frequently used to describe the deep sea, may seem 
an exaggeration until one has seen the depth of 
color in mid-ocean and the wondrous blue of the 
Bay of Naples. “Unvintaged,” used frequently in 
the Lang, Leaf Myers English version, to translate 
the difficult word atrugetos (sometimes rendered 
barren and restless) may, perhaps, be the equiva- 
lent of “wine-dark,” suggesting the richness of the 
purple, or of the burgundy or carnelian clusters 
of grapes before the harvest. “Purple” and “blue- 
shadowed,” “dark-blue” and “violet blue” are also 
frequently used. “Unharvested” is another English 
equivalent of atrugetos, less happy, because it has 
lost colorfulness and conveys the perhaps mislead- 
ing idea of barrenness. 

Homer could not have thought of the sea as 
barren. He calls it “home of fishes”; and twelve 
times he uses the adjective, literally “fishy,” which 
translators render fish-filled, fish-haunted, swarm- 
ing, and teeming. (Alas, T. E. Shaw, in the latest 
English translation, can also say “fish-quick.’’) 

There is no mention of a fish-course in the nu- 
merous Homeric meals and banquets; yet Homer 
must have known the bounty of the sea. With what 
splendor of phrase he would have greeted the dis- 
covery of recent years that sea-water holds in solu- 
tion all the minerals that are found on earth. 
“Winged chariots will rise from the waters,” he 
might have said; for, through chemical processes, 
metals are obtainable from sea-water, and at least 
one, magnesium, is already being used in the con- 
struction of airplanes. Perhaps Homer would have 
been less startled than we, for he who knew all 
the wonder of the universe and the fulness of the 
rich gift of life would have expected that the 
elements found on land would aiso be present in 
the sea, the Earth-Shaker and the Earth-Girdler. 

Dante in a famous figure, in the thirty-third 
canto of the Paradiso, pictures the wonder of Nep- 
tune when he saw upon the restless waters of the 
sea the first white sail, which meant that the 
wondrous creature, man, had prepared himself to 
meet the majesty of the ocean and had invented a 
tiny ark that would float securely on the waves. 
Only Dante, perhaps, could suggest the wonder with 
which Homer would greet the incredible majesty 
of an aircraft carrier in mid-ocean with its fleet 
of silver birds to be sent in shining flight above 
the dark waves. And what of the seadrome, the 
floating man-made island, 3,500 feet long, three 
times longer than the longest ship ever built, which 
men dream now of building on the ocean-ways to 
service the flight of the silver birds? To these won- 
ders of our time, Homer would have responded, 
superbly, for he knew the glory of the spirit of 
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man, he had felt the splendor of being; he knew 
the wonder of man’s venturing forth in the frail 
open boats which were man’s first response to the 
challenge of Neptune. 

He must have loved the sea and the ships which 
enabled man to explore it, for the descriptive 
epithets he gives to them reveal his enthusiasm. 
Most frequently used is “swift,” though they could 
not have been capable of speed, these vessels of 
two or three tons, which seated from twenty to 
fifty rowers, whose oars were the “wings of the 
ship,” and whose powers of muscle and endurance 
determined its speed. Traversing the sea was a 
laborious and dangerous undertaking, and ships 
were, in Penelope’s lucid phrase, “the horses of 
the sea.” One rode them only of necessity. One 
rode them in no sort of comfort. Homer frequently 
uses another euphemism betraying his enthusiasm 
for ships, “well-decked”; though there were no 
decks at all in this Homeric open boat, but only a 
sort of platform at stern and prow, large enough 
to accommodate one or two persons. “Hollow” he 
calls them, for there was no structure like a cabin 
in their midst, but only the benches on which the 
oarsmen sat. 

They were “black” ships, blackened probably 
with pitch, and they often had red or blue prows. 
In the Catalogue of the Ships, the twelve Cephal- 
lenian vessels which Ulysses led had vermillion 
prows; and someone in the Odyssey casually men- 
tions “ships of purple cheek.” 

With such appreciation of the inadequate ships 
of the Homeric Greeks, what would Homer have 
thought of an ocean liner with its metropolitan 
atmosphere and luxuriousness and its miraculous 
speed? Or a battleship 750 feet long, weighing 
35,000 tons, armed with nine sixteen-inch revolv- 
ing guns? Or of its protecting companions, the 
destroyers of 8,000 tons, and their little brothers, 
the mosquito-boats, which send their “tin fish” to 
bite the armored sides of enemy “battle-wagons” 
before their great guns can belch destruction? 

Modern names of ships are less colorful than 
Homer’s. His creative imagination would surely 
have given more graphic names to battleship, de- 
stroyer, cruiser and submarine. Probably the sub- 
marine would have seized his fancy most compel- 
lingly. He might have thought of it as one of the 
seals of Proteus which for some astounding feat 
the great Earth-Shaker, Neptune, had gifted with 
divine intelligence. Surely he would not have felt 
that the merely literal “submarine” was an ade- 
quate name for its mysterious powers. 

“Deep calleth on deep.” To the greatness of man 
and the splendor of human life Homer responded 
with verve and brilliance. He saw divinity in the 
sea, and one cannot experience the “surge and 
thunder of the Odyssey” without remembering, 
“Deep calleth on deep at the noise of thy flood- 
gates,” and “How great are thy works, O Lord! 
Thou hast made all things in wisdom; the earth is 
filled with thy riches. So is this great sea, which 
stretcheth wide its arms; there are creeping things 
without number; creatures little and great. There 
the ships shall go.” 














BOOKS 


PEACE PLAN SHELF 


PEACE AND RECONSTRUCTION: A CATHOLIC LAYMAN’S 

ApproacH. By Michael O’Shaughnessy. Harper & 

Bros. $2 
THIS book approaches from the viewpoint of the Papal 
Encyclicals the immediate problems that this country 
must face in the next twelve months. The author is a 
Catholic layman of long experience in business, par- 
ticularly in the field of international commercial rela- 
tions with South America, with an outstanding record 
as one of the founders of the Catholic League of Social 
Justice. The author’s contention is that in the peace to 
come the social order must also be reconstructed. This 
book proposes to answer the important question— 


Though frankly partisan on some of the debatable 
problems of the immediate future, Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
is at home in the questions he discusses. Places, plans, 
names, instances, principles are lined up with an obvious 
ease and familiarity derived from twenty years’ ex- 
perience as editor of an international trade journal. 

The author is convinced that the new social structure 
must not be a mess of compromises with principles that 
have been discredited by experience. He favors the policy 
of full employment to the extent of declaring a national 
emergency should the national average fall below the 
established percentage. He is insistent that the old trade 
restrictions should not be made the policy of the future. 
“A military victory destroying Axis domination, fol- 
lowed by a Smoot-Hawley Tariff peace, would be the 
cruelest deception ever perpetrated on mankind.” Debtor 
nations must not be forced to pay in cash when they 
can pay only in goods. 

There are chapters on social security, world organ- 
ization, with details of the operations of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union. Of particular interest is the chapter detail- 
ing how the so-called vocational groups would work out 
in practice in the United States. 

The author points out that this country is already 
highly organized on a vocational or occupational basis 
in groups which could do a better job of advising Con- 
gress than the present pressure groups, which he bitterly 
condemns. He very properly holds that the vocational 
group idea is not political, but is a social and economic 
doctrine, a middle way between rugged individualism 
and collectivism. If such an occupational system arises 
here it must be developed within the democratic frame- 
work of the country. 

Catholic business men interested in reshaping modern 
society in the image of Christ should read this practical 
book. Rosert A. GRAHAM 


WARRIOR PONTIFF 


THe Sworp or SAINt MicHAEL. By Lillian Browne- 

Olf. Bruce Publishing Co. $3 
WHEN Michele Ghislieri, Cardinal, and Inquisitor Gen- 
eral for all Christendom, assumed the Papal tiara as 
Pius V in 1566, he remarked: “I hope to govern in such 
a way that the grief felt at my death will be greater 
than that which is felt at my election.” 

The name of this warrior Pontiff is associated with 
two epochal incidents in the turbulent Counter-Reforma- 
tion era: the excommunication of Elizabeth of England 
in 1570 and the victory of Lepanto in 1571. The Bull 
Regnans in Excelsis was regarded by contemporaries 
as a blunder of the first magnitude—and it is so re- 
garded today. But Lepanto is pure gold. What is beyond 
argument is the fact that, due largely to Papal inspira- 


tion and organization, the Moslem power was broken 
in one of the greatest naval battles in the history of 
Christendom. 

Pius V was a devout son of Saint Dominic who selec- 
ted for his patron the great Archangel Saint Michael, 
leader of the hosts of Heaven and defender of the Church 
on earth. Pius was austere and energetic, a philosopher, 
teacher and founder of a university, an Inquisitor in 
whom courage vied with compassion. He was sixty-two 
when he was elected Pope, and in wretched health. Yet 
in his first consistory he declared it his undeviating 
purpose to carry out the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
His ambitious program of action can be summarized 
under three headings: maintenance of peace among 
Christian princes, extirpation of heresy, defeat of the 
Turks. To expect success in all these difficult fields would 
be naive; but it can be said that Saint Pius, aided by 
Saint Peter Canisius and other dynamic leaders of the 
period, halted the spread of heresy and appreciably ad- 
vanced the Catholic revival. 

Mrs. Browne-Olf’s popular eulogy is based on Von 
Pastor and other secondary sources. If Pius had a fault 
or a temptation, the author fails to mention it; and 
if the sword of Saint Michael was, on occasion, sheathed 
in its scabbard, as in the case of Spain, an appropriate 
alibi is promptly supplied. One is sometimes led to be- 
lieve that since Pius was a Saint, all others were rogues. 
The biography gushes quite a bit and leans heavily on 
the sanctimonious side, but it makes lively and stimulat- 
ing reading. JoHN J. O’CONNOR 


STONE WALLS DO NOT... 


THEY SHALL Nor Have Me. By Jean Hélion. E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $3 
THIS four-part narrative tells of the two-year imprison- 
ment and successful flight of Jean Hélion, French painter 
and soldier. Deserted and overwhelmed by superior 
arms, Hélion and his fellow-soldiers are forced to march 
twenty and forty miles a day before they find temporary 
rest in French prison camps. Thence they are sent to 
Germany, and finally are imprisoned on a ship in the 
harbor of Stettin. At this point in the tale we have the 
beginning of the hopelessness and despair felt by men 
who are conscious that they have been betrayed by their 
military and civic leaders; here is the beginning of the 
enervating, deadening monotony of prison life with its 
unceasing routine and regimentation, designed to sap 
the vitality and hope of escape and freedom from the 
soul of any man. 

There are many characters among the prisoners, and 
Hélion has painted them from a knowledge born of 
daily association. There are his former comrades in 
arms, who have survived the various changes from 
camp to camp; there are the ever-changing guards and 
commanders of the camp. Joined to this, we have the 
picture of the patience and the trickery employed by 
the prisoners themselves to circumvent their watchers; 
the persistent, undeclared enmity between the guarded 
and the guard, and the feeling of pride which overflows 
to the whole camp when one has, by some means or 
other, gained the advantage over his masters. Hélion, 
from his position as a trusted prisoner, Knowing the 
language of the conquerer, applied his keen powers of 
observation to all about him and has recorded it in vivid 
words. 

The daily lives of these almost forgotten men was 
fruitful of drama. We see the silent, spontaneous ac- 
ceptance by all the prisoners of the thesis that one who 
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BOOK 


To celebrate its. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 


TO SALAALALAALAIALIEI EEE Eas 
offers 


The two outstanding Catholic books 
of the year 


FOR SEPTEMBER 
ST. TERESA OF AVILA 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 

A sympathetic yet unflinching appraisal 
of the great Spaniard who combined 
sanctity with worldly practicality. ($5.00) 


FOR OCTOBER 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


By MAISIE WARD 


A seven-hundred-page, carefully prepared 
appreciation of the man who forced a 
heedless generation to hear the voice of 
Truth. A worthy tribute to a great 
Catholic. ($4.50) 


NOW that none of us has margin for error, it is 
an economy, not a luxury, to assure oneself of 
receiving these and ten future, and similar, vol- 
umes at the average cost of $2.08 each, which 
is the saving a yearly subscription guarantees. 


TODAY, when our Catholic authors are impress- 
ing upon the intellectual world the importance 
of our point of view, it is imperative that their 
books receive as large a circulation as possible. 


This is the effective Catholic Action our Editors: 
John L. Belford, D.D., James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., Daniel Sargent and Michael 


Williams — have been encouraging since 1928. 


Enter your membership and identify 
yourself with Catholic Literary Action 
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was preparing for escape was sacred and untouchable; 
we have the quiet, incidental propaganda that the pris- 
oners whispered to the German civilians for whom they 
worked and whom they met; and, finally, we have the 
scene where the prisoners themselves sit in judgment 
on one of their number who is suspected of informing 
on a fellow-prisoner. In the dim-lit hold of the ship, 
Justice is dealt out in terms these men understood 

The last part of the narrative deals with Hélion’s 
escape. Quickly and excitingly the author details the 
agonizing race against time and recapture. This is well 
done; so well done that the reader breathes freely and 
with relief only when Hélion’s feet are again ploughing 
the dust of a free land. 

This is an interesting and gripping story written by 
a man about men who have suffered and are suffering 
for what they fought to defend. The men may die and 
the book be forgotten, but the spirit which inspired it 
and in which it is given to the world will live as long 
as men love freedom. JoHN A. O’CALLAGHAN 


THE LAND oF THE Great Imace. By Maurice Collis. 

Alfred A. Knopf. $3 
THIS is a strange book about a strange land. In telling 
the story of the seventeenth-century Augustinian Friar 
Manrique and his relations with the Buddhist King 
Thiri-thu-dhamma, who dreamed of being Lord of Asia 
and Savior of the World, the author attempts to parallel 
Christian and Buddhist efforts at a politico-religious 
domination of the East. But for a few widely separated 
incidents in the Friar’s story, frankly, the book is dull. 
It seems like an excuse for the author to air the vast 
store of his knowledge of Burmese lore, which long years 
of association with these people have given him. 

The main thesis—the parallelism referred to above— 
seems harmless in itself. Unfortunately, however, when 
the author treats of the Catholic side of the picture, the 
European influences in the very ticklish situation that 
was seventeenth-century Portuguese Goa, he is guided 
by a rather smug materialistic interpretation of facts 
that cannot justly be evaluated save in the light of su- 
pernatural Catholic truth. More than passing remarks 
clearly show that he does not understand the transcen- 
dental nature of Catholicism, true Christian Mysticism, 
the compatibility of belief and open-mindedness, and 
Catholic practices such as the veneration of relics and 
images of the Saints—to mention but a few items. His 
explanation of the incorrupt state of St. Francis Xavier’s 
corpse as mummification due to an underdose of lime 
is truly naive for an Oxford Honors scholar! His funda- 
mental difficulty seems to be that he fails to see that the 
social implications of religion are essentially secondary 
and proximate, since religion is primarily and ultimately 
a Godward thing. It is not strange then that he should 
misevaluate the significance of the Church and be lost 
in a lopsided presentation of the Inquisition. 

The book ends with a rather unconvincing British 
evaluation of America’s place in the Asiatic and Euro- 
pean theatres of the present conflict. The author’s 
words describing an incident in the Friar’s life also 
well describe his own book: “The night seemed inter- 
minable. ...” JoHN D. Boyp 


KAISER WAKES THE Doctors. By Paul DeKruif. Har- 

court, Brace & Co. $2 
IN the September Fortune Magazine, a eulogy of Henry 
J. Kaiser is presented, in which the remarkable transfer 
of the Builder of Boulder Dam to the position of the 
principal producer of ships for the U. S. Navy is de 
scribed with picturesque effect. The same Western Giant 
is the protagonist of this book; but here his picture is 
drawn as the doughty champion of Public Health, who 
is attempting to show the nation how we may have, at 
small costs to ourselves and without Government sub- 
sidies, a complete medical service for everybody. 

Mr. DeKruif always writes in the style of a raging 
torrent, but in this effusion he has s all his 
former efforts. Before the reader has finished a chapter, 
he will find that he is gasping for breath. Possibly the 
reason for this is that previously this author was cham- 














pioning what he considered neglected opportunities for 
public service, while here he is exploiting a man; and 
the actual presence of a hero is usually more exciting 
than an account of the battle he wins. Last November, 
the author first met Mr. Kaiser. At this interview, Kaiser 
treated this neophyte so courteously that he won his 
enthusiastic support for the projected health plan, and 
to such an extent that he frankly puts the shipbuilder 
“ahead of any physician, far ahead of any politician 
or statesman, or of any public-spirited citizen.” The book 
has evidently been written so hurriedly that grammar 
has suffered here and there in the ete car 
. J. Dore 


Wrrnout Orpers. By Martha Albrand. Little, Brown 

and Co. $2.50 
AN American soldier, captured by the Italians during 
the campaign in North Africa, is taken to Italy. After 
a short time in a prison camp he wakes one morning 
to find that he is in a lunatic asylum and is being treated 
as a wealthy Italian who has been a patient in the place 
since the first World War because he imagines he is an 
American. His assertions about his identity are taken 
as customary manifestations of his hallucination. 

The situation is so absurd that he gradually realizes 
that it can hardly be due to a mistake, but must be part 
of a plot to use him to further the interests of some 
national group. It remains doubtful, however, whether 
this group is for or against the Axis. As Signor Vittorio 
da Ponte of Verona he is soon pronounced cured and 
set free to make his way to his family estate. Another 
inmate of the institution who labors under the delusion 
that he is an Italian General provides him with a faint 
clue as to how he may meet the leaders of a group in 
sympathy with America; but on reaching Rome he learns 
that the lady who is to guide him to them had been 
murdered by the Germans a few days earlier. He realizes 
he is in the center of a complicated plot, but he has no 
way of distinguishing friend from foe. He is arrested on 
suspicion of having had a hand in planting a bomb in 
the German headquarters in Rome and is about to be 
sentenced to death when a leader of the fifth column ap- 
pears and starts things toward the happy conclusion. 
A pleasant love story develops amid the mysteries of the 
plottings, with intimate pictures of Italy at war. 

WittiaM A. Dowp 


Mary Darin’. By Evelyn Voss Wise. D. Appleton- 

Century Co. $2 
MRS. WISE may well be proud of Mary Darlin’; it is a 
far better novel than The Long Tomorrow; it portrays 
a life guided by love of the Blessed Mother without 
being pietistic or sentimental; it tells a good story, sim- 
ply and convincingly. 

Mary Grady, orphaned at sixteen by an accident on 
her father’s farm, is placed in a hospital and starts her 
training under the competent guidance of Mother 
Augustine. The great love of her life is for a doctor who 
is equally devoted to medicine. The tragic end of their 
romance occurs in the hospital they planned together; 
there Mary spends almost all the rest of her life, always 
trying to keep up with the latest developments in medi- 
cine so that her hospital may be as good as Charles 
wanted it to be. There, too, the third tragedy of Mary’s 
life occurs, and she accepts it with the courage and 
strength that a lifetime of prayer and service have given 
her. 

The scene of the story is a small Minnesota town, and 
some of the minor characters will be familiar to readers 
of The Long Tomorrow. Mary L. DuNN 
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Gilbert Keith 


CHESTERTON 


A Full Length Biography of London's Greatest 


Literary Personality Since Dr. Johnson 


by Maisie Ward 


From the INTRODUCTION: 


“When Frances Chesterton first gave me the letters and 
other documents, she said: ‘I don’t want the book to a 
in a hurry: not for at least five years.’ In fact the book has 
been in the making for six years and in three countries. 

“At Christopher Dawson’s suggestion I have re-read all the 
books in the order in which they were written, to get the 
development of Gilbert’s mind perfectly clear. . . . 


“T talked to all sorts of people, heard all sorts of ideas, saw 
my subject from every side. I went to Paris to see one old 
friend, to Indiana to see others, met for the first time in 
lengthy talk Maurice Baring, H.G. Wells and Bernard Shaw; 
went to Kingsland to see Mr. Belloc; gathered Gilbert's boy- 
hood friends of the Junior Debating Club in London and 
visited ‘Father Brown’ among his Yorkshire moors. 

“I tried to miss none who had known Gilbert well. Dorothy 
Collins's evidence covers a period of ten years. That of H. G. 
Wells and Bernard Shaw is reinforced by most valuable let- 
ters which they have kindly allowed me to publish.” MW 


If you want CHESTERTON: 


Here in profusion are the facts about the man in which 
his Autobiography was so sparing. Here are childhood and 
school-days aad cthaet reports, a boy-hood of dreaming, draw- 
ing, debating, discovering, against the background of lessons 
he did not learn. Then comes the youth with its friendship 
and foolery, high-spirited love-letters, the story of how he got 
together ~sate to marry on, and found it was not enough. 

We see travels to Rome and Jerusalem, France and Ireland, 
Poland and America. Especially America. We see the still 
more remarkable travels of the mind as he advanced to the 
discovery of God and the discovery of man. 

He fought for the glory of being alive, for freedom and 
responsibility, for the normal man, and for the family as the 
centre of normal life. He fought uproariously and immoder- 
ately: “Moderation,” he said, “is no virtue in battle. You can- 
not be moderate with a battle-axe.” 

Men loved Chesterton who did not love one another. The 
book is full of his contacts with them and their memories of 
him and the letters they wrote to him, making a kind of 
Boswell Collective. The letters of Bernard Shaw reveal an 
incredibly attractive Shaw, not at all the Shaw the public 
thinks it knows. 


Gilbert Chesterton wrote, he lectured, he edited a fightin 
weekly, he joined the Catholic Church, he became one of 
the leading radio voices of England. Wit had never been used 
so brilliantly on the side of orthodoxy. Because he was witty, 
wit flows in this book like water. 


If you want Chesterton, here he is. FJS 


700 Pages, Illustrated, with 
Bibliography and Index, $4.50 


SHEED & WARD °* 63 FIFTH AVE. * NY3 
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ART 


AMATEUR is a word that enjoys respect in sports; but 
in the art world it has taken on connotations that ally 
it to dilettante. This is unfortunate for it has degraded 
a good word from its right meaning of a lover of art. 
The part played by the perceptive amateur in the mat- 
ter of art production can be a valuable one, as it brings 
into play an outside view and reaction. Its limitation, 
however, arises from the art amateur’s not coming to 
grips with the technical working craft, on which art is 
largely based. 

On the other hand, the limitation in the criticism made 
by professional artists is equally evident. It is a case, 
often, of their not being able to see the forest because 
of the trees. Their preoccupation with the technical 
aspects of their craft, as well as their artistic predilec- 
tions, tends to make for a parochial conception of art. 
We often find, also, that the more talented the artist 
the more biased his criticism of others’ work. Not that 
his comment would ever be totally wrong; it is more 
apt to fail because it does not adequately cover the case. 

This might be kept in mind because we occasionally 
hear, in Catholic circles, about the importance of pro- 
fessional artistic judgments. I have even heard sincere 
persons appeal to the principle of authority, as a rea- 
son for acceptance of such verdicts. That, I may say, 
is a far-fetched conclusion and suggests an unwarranted 
respect for entirely fallible and, too often, mistaken 
judgments. In these same circles one also occasionally 
hears references to “artistic correctness,” much as if 
art values could be adequately demonstrated like a prob- 
lem in mathematics. That, of course, is not possible. 
The great variations in types of art is ample proof 
that, if correctness exists, it is of that higher, non- 
obvious kind which reflects a close relationship between 
the integrity and individuality of the artist and those 
values which are more universal. A measure of the in- 
tangible is a part of it, therefore, and assumed norms 
of the literalized kind have little to do with it. 

Anatomical correctness, as an instance, is a fetish of 
theirs. In this connection I recall participating in a criti- 
cal discussion with two well known artists of an academic 
background, in which they devoted time to measuring 
the legs of a depicted figure to see if they would be of 
equal length, if the figure were in an upright position. 
They evidently regarded this matter as having important 
bearing on its artistic quality. Great, accepted art of 
the past, being full of anatomical disparities and dis- 
tortions, should expose the futility of trying to impose 
this and similar fallacious standards on art and of try- 
ing to build them up into norms. 

While the art criticism of the amateur is too often 
objectively literary and given to sweeping generaliza- 
tions, it does have the merit of breadth. These qualities 
are apparent in a new book on art (You Don’t Know 
What You Like; Dodd, Mead & Co., $3) written by 
Frederick Taubes, who is, in contrast, a proficient and 
intelligent painter. In it he takes a position that may 
be called modern-center, which is an interesting and 
valid one for the critic. His gunning at both academi- 
cians and the modern cultists—who, he rightly points 
out, constitute a sort of leftist academy—may be con- 
fusing to readers of the “for or against” mentality. It 
is an engaging, and often informing book, although he, 
too, is given to large and not always well-elucidated 
judgments, a type of generalization for which he, in 
turn, attacks those critics who do not work in the arts. 
In addition, there is sometimes reason to doubt whether 
the words he uses convey his intended meaning. His 
critical approach attempts to be thorough, however, 
but Mr. Taubes’ judgment must also be viewed in the 
qualifying light of his own work as a painter. 

Barry BYRNE 











THEATRE 


LAUGH TIME: Lovers of good vaudeville, among whom 
I can certainly enrol myself, are very happy these nights 
at the Shubert Theatre. They are seeing a thoroughly 
satisfying vaudeville performance, up to date in every 
detail. It is presented by a fine company whose members 
have put their hearts into their work from the earliest 
rehearsals. They are now so exhilarated over the suc- 
cess of their offering that they are doing even better 
than their best. They are sponsored by producers full 
of pep and insight, Paul Small and Fred Finklehoffe, 
and altogether everybody concerned with the production 
is happy. 

If I seem over-enthusiastic, it is because this return of 
really first-class vaudeville has been long in coming. 
Many of us were beginning to feel that it might never 
come again. I personally used to sigh every time I re- 
called those dear old days when Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett and I passed so many of our Saturday afternoons 
at the Palace Theatre in New York, following with 
warm approval what Mrs. Burnett always called the 
“turns.” Those were vaudeville’s great days, and I have 
never quite understood why they ceased so suddenly. 

But to return to the present offering. You don’t have 
to be a vaudeville “fan” to enjoy it thoroughly. You 
merely have to have the ability to appreciate first-class 
work of its kind, done in a thoroughly first-class manner 
by practically everybody concerned in the production. 
There are in very truth no dull moments in the pro- 
gram, and the audience is so enthusiastic that it shares 
to the full the pleasure of the performers. Fine good- 
fellowship is shown on both sides of the footlights. 

As to the best numbers and the players, they are all 
so good that it is hard to choose among them. Many will 
vote for Ethel Waters amd her already famous songs: 
Heat Wave, Cabin In the Sky, Taking a Chance on Love, 
Stormy Weather, and Happiness is a Name Called Joe. 
Miss Waters, in fact, is nightly proving that she is an 
entire vaudeville show in herself, and a very good one. 
But Messrs. Small and Finklehoffe throw in other artists 
in the most generous measure. There are Bert Wheeler 
and Frank Fay; there are the Di Gatano’s and Buck 
and Bubbles; and there are Lucienne and Ashour, all in- 
spired dancers of various types. There are Charly and 
Adriana, if you want acrobats, and you certainly do when 
you see them; and there are again The Bricklayers, one 
of the cleverest and funniest dog acts in vaudeville his- 
tory. Most of us have seen it several times, but it seems 
funnier every time. 

Hustle to the Shubert Theatre to enjoy all this as 
soon as you can. There is no fear that you will miss it, 
for it will have a long run. But you will wish to see 
it several times. 


MY DEAR PUBLIC: This so-called “revusical story” by 
Irving Caesar and Charles Gottesfeld, put on by Mr. 
Caesar at the Forty-sixth Street Theatre, may not be 
with us when these lines appear. It is the work of a lot 
of clever persons whose cleverness seemed in total 
eclipse when they labored on My Dear Public. The 
authors had plenty of help, including that of Willie 
Howard, Al Kelly, Georgie Tapps, and Nanette Fabray. 
Miss Fabray looks so pretty she really ought not to be 
expected to do anything else. But all these clever people 
seemed slightly stunned by the lines and situations 
given them, as well they may be. The cold, sad truth 
about My Dear Public is that it is deadly dull. 

One of the saddest things about the production is that 
not even the music and dancing are good. The cast, 
which is trying to hold up the performance, is endeavor- 
ing to animate something that has no real life. What 
is going on appears to be the kind of an autopsy where 
dissection is not worth while. ELIZABETH JORDAN 














F Popular Hero, Reformer 
(Lad o_o 
ST. JOHN CAPISTRAN 


em. REFORMER 
By 
REV. JOHN HOFER 


Translated by 
Rev. Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. 


=—— $4.00 ———_-# 


A CIVIL JURIST who became an ecclesiastical 
inquisitor, a married man who became a 
Franciscan friar, a diplomat who lacked dip- 
lomacy, a preacher whose audiences were so 
vast that he had to preach outdoors, a papal 
emissary who never faltered in his loyalty, a 
popular hero who maintained his personal 
austerities to the very end of his life, a re- 
former who really effected reforms, a cru- 
sader who saved Belgrade and thus Europe 
from Turkish invasion: such was St. John 
Capistran. 


> This new biography of the great Franciscan 
depicts his many-sided activities with strict 
fidelity to authentic sources. Although every 
chapter has its thrills, the author never in- 
dulges in exaggerations or unwarranted as- 
sumptions. The narrative is permeated by 
the atmosphere of the fifteenth century 
(Capistran died in 1456, twenty-seven years 
before the birth of Luther). Although Eu- 
rope was on the eve of the Protestant Revolt, 
it was still entirely Catholic. We have a pic- 
ture of what life and thought were like in 
those Catholic days. 


> This life of ST. JOHN CAPISTRAN will 
make every priest marvel at the accomplish- 
ments of a single zealous preacher and will 
make all lament the limitations of Catholic 
practice in an age and country where the at- 
mosphere is dominantly non-Catholic. 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


conducted in cooperation with 
ST. VINCENT'’S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 


offers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing and 
Bachelor of Science Degree with a major in Nursing 


Write for Bulletin A 
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| Goop COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library, science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty miautes from New York 














College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
« 


Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sistees miles from Grand Central Stations, New York 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE "Unit, 
Conducted by the Religtous of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. Liberal 
Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. degrees. National Defense Program. Pre-Medical, 
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ollege of St. Elizabet 
A Catholic College for Women on the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. M 
dence halls. Regular art courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher- 
training, music, home economics, science. 
Degreee—B.A., B.S. in Commerce and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogues, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 

Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the law of the 

State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts 

Sciences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 miles from Phila- 

delphia Main Line P.R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephone Bryn Mawr 14. 
ADDRESS: The REGISTRAR 
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FILMS 


WINTERTIME. Watching Sonja Henie skate is a truly 
lovely and exciting experience. Fortunately audiences 
can revel in five ice exhibitions by the graceful star in 
her newest vehicle and forget, at least to some extent, 
the inconsequential story with its routine padding. Al- 
most dazzling spectacle frames many of the skater’s 
artful performances and proves a treat to the eye; mean- 
while a few particularly tuneful songs which receive 
novel treatment from Woody Herman’s band and the 
singing specialists please the ear. Jack Oakie, Cesar 
Romero and Carole Landis are some of the actors in- 
volved in the tale about a skater from Norway, await- 
ing admission to the United States, who persuades her 
wealthy uncle to buy a dilapidated Canadian inn when 
she falls in love with the innkeeper. Things go off at 
various tangents, some ending up in unadulterated slap- 
stick comedy, but the whole aims chiefly at opportuni- 
ties to stage the skating sequences. Besides contribut- 
ing one of the most comic situations in the film, Cesar 
Romero, without skates, assists Miss Henie in a lovely 
ballroom number. Jack Oakie, as a wisecracking press 
agent, has a part tailored to his laugh-provoking meas- 
urements. Those members of the family who count Miss 
Henie among their celluloid favorites may add this 
offering to their cinema list with a silent hope that 
moviemakers will soon change the too-familiar pattern 
of this brilliant and versatile star’s material. (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) 


THE SEVENTH VICTIM. Built completely with an eye 
to box-office response from thriller addicts, this feature 
concentrates on a cult of devil worshippers with their 
indulgence in suicide, murder and other unsavory prac- 
tices. Spotting Greenwich Village as the locale for these 
weird events, the meandering, entangled tale reveals 
how a girl follows her missing sister to New York’s 
Bohemian section and learns of her contacts with the 
strange sect. Aside from its absurd plot, the production 
is a shoddy, unimportant one. Tom Conway, Kim Hunter 
(a new actress), and Jean Brooks do the best they 
can with the amazingly unconvincing script that they 
have been asked to struggle with. Aside from the film’s 
lack of artistic merits, it is objectionable because the 
plot is solved by suicide. (R.K.O.-Radio) 


THE GOOD FELLOWS. Setting out to spoof local “join- 
ers,” the picture misses fire and adds up to a valiant 
but unsuccessful effort on the part of Cecil Kellaway to 
put life into a lifeless story. Lodge members who sac- 
rifice home and business for fraternal associations or 
glorification are satirized to the last scorching degree 
in this comedy about an Indianan, Grand Caesar of the 
Noblest Roman of Wakefield, who neglects his family 
and inadvertently commits his town to a large debt 
because of his overdose of misdirected brotherly love. 
Needless to say, the good fellow’s troubles are ironed 
out in typical Hollywood fashion so that young and 
older moviegoers can go away pleased on that score, 
though they are certain to find the entertainment only 
mediocre. (Paramount) 


SO THIS IS WASHINGTON. Strictly for the consump- 
tion of Lum and Abner fans, who will find their favor- 
ites up to their necks in the war effort. These inde- 
fatigable workers on ration-, draft- and tire-inspection 
boards go to Washington to offer a synthetic rubber 
formula to the Government. The wartime Capital pro- 
vides the comedians with a large field in which to cavort, 
and they take full advantage of every opportunity. This 
rather unimportant presentation is geared for the 
family’s digestion. 


(R.K.0O.) Mary SHERIDAN 
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SOMEWHERE IN SICILY 


Eprtor: The following extracts from a letter received 
from a friend “somewhere in Sicily” may be of interest 
to your readers. 

New York, N. Y. R. A. G. 


Dear Father: Have on hand a swell letter from you, 
and although I received it some ten days ago, this is the 
first opportunity I’ve had to answer. Hope you'll excuse 
the delay and now that we have re-initiated our cor- 
respondence, may it continue to flow along... . 

It is hard to describe the misery and poverty of the 
peoples in these various countries. It seems to be some- 
thing that has existed for years and which the poor 
people have accepted with a resigned attitude of de- 
featism. Most of them cannot envisage any solution, so 
just continue to accept what the various Duces, or 
Fuehrers or House of Lords desire to pass along to 
them. ... 

Africa was the extreme in the degradation of a race 
of people. You would find it hard to imagine some of 
the things we saw and heard during the nearly ten 
months I spent there. 

The Arab has been beaten down through the years 
so that right now, in this twentieth century, he isn’t any 
better or even as well off as he was back in the time 
of Christ. In fact, many of his present-day customs and 
living standards are the very same that existed 1900 
years ago. 

They live in squalor and filth and the biggest thing 
that struck all of us was their attitude on the subject. 
They just didn’t have any desire for improvement. They 
passed up what little chance they had for education and 
seemed to be content as long as they had a little bread, 
a few vegetables and a hovel in which to sleep. 

Here in Sicily are a people who have been fighting 
for existance, maintaining and supporting an order which 
they didn’t for the most part believe in, but which they 
had to support if they were to live. Most of the people 
are clean and make an effort to keep their homes tidy 
and livable. There are exceptions, of course; but I'd say 
that these people only needed an opportunity and they’d 
get themselves back on their feet. Now that the ship- 
ment to Germany of most of their crops has been ended, 
they will eat again, and soon we hope they will be able 
to resume their commerce with the mainland and re- 
trieve their economic stability. 

The British-American officials had to slap them down 
at first and make them work for themselves. When our 
troops first arrived, they were greeted as liberators and 
immediately the hands went out with a cry of “give 
me.” Of course the civil administrators informed them 
quickly and in no uncertain terms that we hadn’t come 
to feed and clothe them when they were perfectly capable 
of taking care of themselves. Our administrators did a 
good job of getting most of the towns back on their 
feet and the people are, for the most part, running the 
towns and doing well. 

You can still see evidences of the German occupation. 
Here, as in parts of Africa, the people were stripped of 
anything of value; crops were crated for shipment to 
Germany; and there were incidents of tyrannical im- 
position on the people. One can well imagine what the 
rest of Europe must be like when here in Sicily, a part 
cw» Axis partner, such things have taken 
place. ... 

Well Father, I've raved on and on here and hope I 
haven’t bored you. I’m not trying to be a world reformer 
or anything approaching that, but it sure makes you 
boil inside to see little kids, their bodies racked and 


tortured for lack of food and sores spotting their skins. 
Seeing them stand in large groups and beg, sometimes 
plead, for a scrap of bread or a piece of sugar! 

Give my regards to anyone we might know in com- 
mon and don’t forget to remember yours truly in your 
daily Mass. I really need some kind of Divine assistance 
at times. JOHN 


NOT THE SAME SURVEY 


Eprror: The communication under the title “Survey of 
Sisterhoods” (America, Sept. 11) gives the erroneous 
impression that the “directory of vocations” on which 
I am working is merely an unnecessary duplication of 
Mrs. Dehey’s book, Religious Orders of Women In The 
United States. 

Her book is excellent, and quite adequate in its own 
field; but, as I have explained to Mrs. Dehey, mine is 
entirely different in scope, content and character. While 
it adds the names of about a hundred Orders to her 
1930 list, it will not supplant her book, nor encroach 
on a field which is rightly hers. The existing literature 
on religious Orders was carefully surveyed before my 
work was begun. It will fill a want hitherto not taken 
care of. 


St. Marys, Kansas (Rev.) Cuarts A. CHAPMAN 


GROUP MEDICINE 


Eprror: Your article on socialized medicine (AMERICA, 
August 21, 1943) was both interesting and instructive. 
There was, it seemed to me, one aspect of the question 
that you did not cover, the effect on morality. 

Now we have learned that government control means 
just that—control. There is no freedom of choice, for in 
the last analysis most patients will be “assigned.” You 
take what is offered you, or do without, and sometimes 
you cannot even do without. You take what you are 
offered, whether you want it or not. 

Socialized medicine would therefore mean that you 
would in all probability have no choice of a physician. 
If you knew the assigned doctor’s ideas on abortion, 
birth control, etc., were immoral, you would nevertheless 
be compelled to make use of his services for your wife 
or daughter. A personal experience with a doctor who 
had no belief in a future life taught me recently what 
this might mean to us Catholics. 

I think we should think more than twice before we 
give our support to any but voluntary plans for flanc- 
ing medical expenses, and that we should oppose to the 
bitter end any attempt to put medicine under govern- 
ment control. 

Pekin, Illinois. A. H. M. Konatp 


Eprror: The article in your issue of August 21 on “Medi- 
cal Needs and Services,” written by W. Eugene Shiels, 
developed its presentation on the favorable decision 
made by the United States Supreme Court in the case 
brought by the Government against the American Medi- 
cal Association and the District of Columbia Medical] 
Society. I should have written, a “favorable decision 
for the Government.” Because of this decision, or in 
association with it, Father Shiels writes that “an in- 
sistent clamor for socialized medicine, with all medical 
personnel under the direct management of the State,” 
had developed. 

It was not made clear that the “District of Columbia 
medical group” which was involved in this case was not 
a group which could be included in the category he 
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described. I was concerned whether he was acquainted 
with what the District group was, and whether he knew 
that it was a group which was the antithesis of the 
group he described. It was a “cooperative” group, a 
consumer-cooperative group and, as you know, those who 
profess the consumer-cooperative philosophy profess a 
doctrine of democracy and a doctrine in complete op- 
position to “statism.” In fact, the criticism I have heard 
of consumer-cooperative philosophy is that it is so op 
posed to “statism” or the philosophy of “statism,” that 
it is not realistic. 

Those of us who have developed a fear of “statism” 
as a social philosophy which must become Godless are 
much concerned that the consumer cooperatives shall 
not be associated with “socialized medicine, with all 
medical personnel under the direct management of the 


State.” 
Washington, D. C. JOHN CARSON 






PLUGGING IS NOT HECKLING 


Eprror: As an author of an article on free trade I was 
introduced in the “Who’s Who” as one who “finds a few 
holes in the international-trade articles of the Rev. 
Thomas Divine and Walter Froehlich . . . through which, 
he feels, a smart enemy could pour some poison. So he 
proceeds to plug the gaps.” (America, May 29, 1943; p. 
ii) But in the September 4 issue (p. ii), I am reintro- 
duced by implication as one of the “hecklers” being 
answered. Imagine my embarrassment. 

The first evaluation was correct, for I did not disagree 
with the economic theory of those authors. For instance, 
I never argued either for isolation or for autarchy, 
but for a “reasonably balanced economy.” 

The gap to be plugged was the addition of non-eco- 
nomic facts necessary as a basis of policy. For example, 
it is very true that it does not matter economically 
whether capital is possessed by foreigners or natives; 
but in other ways it may mean much. The nations in 
economic vassalage are always used by their overlords. 
All the Allies used their foreign investments to shape 
policies of other nations in this war, quite as much as 
did Germany. The dictator South-American republics 
would not have given such touching evidence of their 
interest in democracy except for the economic pressure 
put upon them. 

Another example is English agriculture. Survival of 
that agriculture, according to the authors, is uneconomic; 
but it is the only hope of offsetting the calamitous drop 
in birthrates that is depopulating England. 

In other words, while the co-authors tended to argue 
on purely theoretic economic grounds and seemed to 
assume the reign of international order, I sought to 
qualify—not to “heckle’—their undoubtedly valid de- 
ductive reasoning with a few inductive observations. 

In conclusion, I may add that the argument relative 
to insecurity was mentioned in the paragraph “Once this 
reasonable goal” on page 207 of my article. 

West Baden, Ind. R. C. JANCAUSKIS, S.J. 





WE STILL DON'T KNOW 


Eprror: An analysis of Mr. Sullivan’s letter (America, 
September 11, 1943) suggests the following comments: 

I wonder if Mr. Sullivan read all of my article Hlec- 
tricity—Enigma of Science (America, August 7). Some of 
the things he says sound like some of the things I said. 

We know much more about electricity than we do 
about water. But water, and everything else, may be re- 
duced to electrical particles. And if nobody knows what 
the fundamental nature of the electrical particles is, 
then, I think one exclamation mark is in order. 

If Mr. Sullivan is a scientist (and from his remarks 
I hardly think he is) I am sure he would not hold me to 
Webster’s meaning of the word “definition” as applied in 
a restricted scientific manner. I remember receiving the 
simple definition of electricity which Mr. Sullivan gives 
while in grade school but such a definition to a scientist 

























is a confession of blank ignorance—this, with apologies 
to the engineers whom Mr. Sullivan relies upon for his 
statement. 

Mr. Sullivan seems to have a chip on his shoulder 
when he takes issue with the statement: “Nobody knows 
what electricity is!” Millikan, Conklin, Compton, Jeans, 
Eddington, Lawrence and a host of other physicists (not 
engineers) have used this statement freely, and with 
humility, including the exclamation mark. 

Claymont, Del. ORLANDO ALOYSIUS BATTISTA 


FEEDING THE CHILDREN 


Eprror: Mary June McCue’s otherwise splendid article, 
American Catholic Women and the Feeding of Europe, 
(America, August 28, 1943) sinned only in that it did 
not go far enough. “Too little and too late” again may 
be urged here. 

Her arguments call for feeding Europe after the war; 
but how many of the tots and babes will be left? She 
quotes statistics on the low food-energy of the diets of 
various conquered countries; and these are based on 
conditions of almost a year ago. Add to this another 
year or two of the probable duration of the war—even 
if we follow the optimists—and our heed of Christian 
generosity will find pitifully few subjects, at least among 
the children, upon which to exercise itself. 

Now is the time to feed them and to bring the medi- 
cines to overcome the diseases that have already ravaged 
millions of tiny frames. Former President Hoover and 
the Quaker Commission have pointed this out on numer- 
ous occasions. The Islamite Turks are feeding Christian 
Greeks today because both sides permit it; and the noble 
endeavor is working out successfully. 

Then why not for all the starving children of Europe? 
Our State Department has not officially opposed this 
move; the real opposition seems to come from the British 
Government. We cannot afford to wait until after the 
war. Useless will be the question of our Saviour: 
“Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat?” But 
rising up to taunt and haunt us forever will be those 
other statements of Christ: “I was hungry and you did 
not give me to eat; I was sick and you did not visit me.” 

Springfield, Mo. MARTHA PryoR WELSH 


VOCATION OF A NUN 


Eprror: In Father Garesché’s article (America, Sept. 
11, 1943) about vocations to the Sisterhoods, it is evident 
from the answers he enumerates that many, if not most, 
of those answering his questions as to why girls do or 
do not become nuns, are ignorant of the true nature of a 
vocation. 

It would be a good thing if all religious men and 
women were made to read Father Cassilly’s pamphlet, 
“What Shall I Be?”—published by the America Press— 
not so much for their own benefit as that they might 
get clear ideas on the nature of vocations to the Sister- 
hoods and to the Religious life. They would thus become 
more articulate and more logical in their explanations 
to those who question them about vocations and in their 
explanations to those they teach. 

Father Cassilly brings out very clearly that the “call” 
of itself is given to all. This is especially a point that 
many Religious do not understand clearly. And many 
other points about vocations are cleared up in this 
pamphlet, which has received high ecclesiastical appro- 
bation and gone through many editions and many trans- 
— It has been the deciding factor in many voca- 
tions. 

Woodstock, Md. E. J. Farren, S.J. 





(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. The Editor may or may not agree 
with them; just as readers may or may not agree with 
the Editor. The Editor likes letters that are short and 
pithy; he merely tolerates long ones.) 
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PARADE 


(BILL and Louie, taxi-cab drivers, are sitting in Bill’s 
cab. . . . Bill is looking at a letter from his nephew, a 
soldier in the South Pacific). 

Bill: This here pidgin English they talk in the South 
Seas is haywire stuff. My nephew, Harry’s writin’ me 
about it. What do you figger this means? (Reading from 
letter): “Cut-im grass belong head belong me.” 

Louie: “Cut-im grass belong head belong me.” (Shakes 
his head). Got no notion. 

Bill: It means “I want a haircut.” 

Louie: What do barbers down there use—lawn mowers? 
Bill: Here’s another. “Capsize-im coffee belong cup.” 
What you make of that? 

Louie: Look here, Bill. Do I look like a guy who uses 
this pidgin jabber? 

Bill: It means: “Pour the coffee.” Suppose I’m down in 
the South Seas and want lamb-chops. Here’s what I say: 
“Waiter, you got sheepy sheep?” 

Louie: An’ like the waiters here, he says, “No, we’re 
all outa sheepy-sheep, an’ beefy beef and so forth.” 
Bill: I wanta know the time, so I say: “How much 
clock?” An’ the South Seas guy looks at his watch and 
says: “Ten clock he-go finish, eleven clock he-no come 
up yet.” 

Louie: That’s nice. “Ten clock he-go finish, eleven clock 
he-no come up yet.” 

Bill: That’s how they say: “It’s between ten and eleven.” 
Louie: That’s a dumb way of sayin’ it. 

Bill: “Bimeby me come” means “I will come.” “Me 
come finish” means “I have come.” I wanta tell a South 
Seas guy to stop the auto, so I say: “Makeim die 
machine.” When I wanta bath I say: “Quick-quick, wash- 
wash.” An’ if I wanta have a conversation with a guy, I 
say: “Bimeby me come for talk-talk.” 

Louie (noticing a passenger entering his cab across the 
street): There’s a guy wants a ride-ride. So long for 
now. Bimeby me come back. (Louie runs over to his 


car.) 
What time is it, 


Passenger (after car has started): 
driver? 

Louie (absentmindedly): Ten clock he-go finish, eleven 
clock he-no come up yet. 

Passenger: What’s that? 

Louie: Oh, sorry. It’s ten-thirty. My pardner and me was 
talkin’ pidgin English and it’s runnin’ through my head. 
Passenger: I thought you were trying to hand me some 
double talk. 

Louie: It sounds a lot like double talk. What do you 
think a South Seas guy says to the barber when he wants 
a haircut? He says: “Cut-im grass belong head belong 
me.” For a shave, he says: “Cut-im grass belong face 
belong me.” 

Passenger: “It’s just a corrupted form of English. That’s 
the trouble these days, driver. There’s a corrupted form 
of this and a corrupted form of that, all being used 
instead of the real thing. . . . How do you say: “Stop 
the car” in this jargon? 

Louie: Make-im die machine. 

Passenger: Well, then, make-im die machine. Here’s 
where I get off. (Louie drives back to his corner stand, 
parks car, walks over to Bill’s cab.) 

Louie: Me come finish, for talk-talk. (He relates to Bill 
his conversation with the passenger.) 

Bill: The guy’s got something there. 

— This here pidgin English is just English gone 
goofey. 

Bill: It’s dizzy stuff, all right. But it ain’t pidgin English 
what’s the trouble with the world, Louie. It’s pidgin 
morals, pidgin religion. Pidgin religion is to the real 
religion what pidgin English is to English. The world’s 
got an overdose of pidgin religion. What it needs is the 
real thing. JOHN A. TooMBy 
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3. Intellectual ew Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle Stetes Associetion. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Herp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten 
and Grades |-8): |.Small classes. 2. Individual instruction. 3. Art, 
French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic —Tel. Newburg 800 











The GEMS OF PRAYER 


Pocket Size. 464 es. Large, clear type. $1. $2. $3. 
A PRAYER BOOK of devotional exercises for the Catholic lait 
to which has been added the new translations of the EPISTL 
and GOSPELS taken from the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
At all Catholic Book Stores. Write jer catalogue AG 342 
C. WILDERMANN CO. New York, N. Y. 
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STILL POPULAR 
THOUGH TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS OLD 


Daniel A. Lord, S.J., Editor of The 
Queen’s Work, and National Director of 
the Sodalities wrote an eighteen chapter 
little book entitled Armchair Philosophy far 
back in 1918. It was published by The 


America Press. 


During the past twenty-five years, Arm- 
chair Philosophy has been a most popular 
perennial seller. It still is in constant de- 
mand, for it is one of those little books that 
is always fresh and always useful. 


Perhaps you have never read it. The listed 
price is $1.00, but in commemoration of the 
anniversary we are offering two copies for 
$1.00—one for yourself—and one to be sent 
to a Chaplain for use by the Service Men. 

Or, if you wish, both copies for the Chap- 
lain and the Service Men. 


ARMCHAIR PHILOSOPHY 


By 
Daniet A, Lorp, S.J. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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oer THE LIVE, flaming headlines of the moment are the 
cold facts of history, economics, politics, science. Only 
against this factual backdrop does news reveal its true signi- 
ficance. In the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, America’s 
foremost reference work, authorities in every branch of learn- 
ing make certain that these facts are complete, accurate, 
timely and uncolored by emotion or bias. 

In its thirty exhaustive volumes, the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA embraces universal knowledge, but lays special 
stress on modern and contemporary developments. In clear, 
concise, interest- 

ing language, the 
AMERICANA deals 
with topics like 
domestic and for- 
eign government, 
military and naval 





Endorsed by educators, schools and libraries 
"On international subjects, on controversiol 
Sopten, it is fair and without prejudice. 
This of other 


cannot be said 
leading reference works .. ." 

A. L. STONE, Deon, School of Journalism 
University of Montona, Mi la, Mont. 
“We have other reference works, but we 
have the AMERICANA not only for the 
scope of its information, but for the au- 

and prestige which it gives refer- 
ence material taken therefrom... “ 
M. A, GAUER, District Superintendant 
Anaheim School District 
Ancheim, California 


NOTE: The ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA is also recommended 
by the Subscription Book Committee of 
the American Library Association, and 
ds on the approved list of Boards of 
Educotion in every state where such a 


o2, many 





list is published. 
A FEW WORLD-RENOWNED CONTRIBUTORS 
James Rowland ANGELL, Ph Educa- 


-D., LL.0., 
tional Counselor, N.8.C. **Functionalism 
Elmer BARNES, Ph.D., lecturer, New 
s i for Social Research—*'Social Reform 
Program and Movements.”’ 
3. Edger HOOVER, LL.8., LL.M., Chief, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Deportment of 


The Americane 
also has an ex- 
cellent new in- 
dex, crranged 
topically and 


Justice—" ‘Federal Bureay of Investigation’ clphabeti- 
Stephen B. LEACOCK, Ph.D., Litt.D., D.CA., 
Author and Humorist—**Canode, Imperial Fed- cally, that took 
eration’’—"*Riel’s Rebellion’ 40 staff mem- 
Henry t. MENCKEN, Author end lecturer — bers two years 
Americanisms to complete. 


Hillaire BELLOC, A.B. (Oxon.) Author and 
Scholar—*‘History of France™’ 

John ERSKINE, Ph.D., Litt.D., Mus.D., Author 

~ Lecturer, Trustee, Juilliard Musical Foundation 
Cavalier Poets"* 








ARM STUDENTS WITH FACTS 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


an arsenal of information...authentic factual background for sound 
thinking and research on current problems. 


A WHOLE LIBRARY IN 30 VOLUMES! 


The 1943 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
consists of 30, volumes comprising 24,000 
pages, 88,000 articles, 10,000 illustrations, 
more than 100 maps, and extensive bibliog- 
raphies at the end of articles — material 
enough to fill hundreds of ordinary-size books! 






science, medical science, education, banking and finance, nu- 
trition, and with hundreds of other vital subjects that make 
the news in a war-torn world. 

Consulted by Educators, Librarians, Editors, efc. 

As a fountainhead of faithful, reliable information, few 
ceference sources compare with the AMERICANA. Ie is con- 
sulted by government officials and leaders, by educators, edi- 
tors, librartans, business and professional people, scientists, 
and by other fact-hungry workers who must have rye) ml 
able sources for their research and writings. Army and Navy 
officials, too, have recognized the solid scholarship of the 
Americana by placing it in Army Camps, Army Camp Hospi- 
tals, at Naval aus and on ships at sea. 

The AMERICANA is the ideal encyclopedia forevery school, 
every library, every organization and institution which must 
have within reach a scholarly reference work that will yield 
dependable facts on almost any segment of human knowledge. 


THE AMERICANA ANNUAL—This 800-page 
annual supplement is issued to subscribers at a 
nominal cost. It is an illustrated summary of 
events and developments during the past year, 
and is intended to keep the AMERICANA 


up-to-date. 
Send for this beautiful 


FR & 4 ok le t, “America’s Reference 


PEDIA AMERICANA in 
iMustrated with black 
used in the 

teday 
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